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Time Saved Money Saved 











BEE SUPPLIES 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with 
WEBER’S service. :: Send us a list 


of your wants and we will quote 








prices that will save you money. 


C. H. W. Weber & Co. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohto 


























aMr. Beekeeper—= 





eupplies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workman- 
ship. We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts and 


wax. Write tor free illustrated catalog today. 


Leahy Mfg. Co., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


Texas Distributors—Albert M. Hunt & Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas. 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the 


make prompt shipments. We pay the highest cash and trade prices for bees- 




















Root Service from Chicago 


HEN you get Root Quality Bee Supplies from the greatest shipping cen- 
WX) ter in America, you get satisfaction. You get a superior grade of goods 
in quality and workmanship. Twenty-seven railroads mean quickest ser- 

vice for you. Write for our catalog. Let us quote you on your wants. 


I A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF CHICAGO 











224-230 WEST HURON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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1,000,000 Combs Saved by 
Beekeepers of United States 


All were once infected with American foul brood, and will be 
used again next season. Most of these combs were brood combs in 
the worst stages of foul brood, and were tested out this past season. 


This is part of the story of the success of the alcohol-formalin 
solution. 


Save your infected combs by disinfecting with the 


Hutzelman Solution 


Patented October 14, 1924 


For full information ask your dealer or write to 


J. C. HUTZELMAN, M. D., GLENDALE, OHIO 





























A SUPERIOR 








' A SUPERIOR 
a CUDPLIES Stn 
LESS COST LESS COST 


DENT buy your Bee Supplies until you have 

our prices. Send us a list of your needs and 
we will quote you prices that will enable you 
to save money. 





GLASS AND TIN HONEY CONTAINERS 


Se eee, Ge, Gh I GE Bs a 0 6b oo 6 ccc et esos ccantessivncss $4.00 a crate 
Um Ol EE eee eee 7.00 a crate 
10-pound Pails, in crates of 50......... ......:: DFS OLE Fon 5.00 a crate 
Gee Te, WOU, TH GP WOE. ORIG. noc ceive cdecccesaneses 90 a crate 
GO-poumd Tims, Weed, BS CMS MOE COMB... ccc ccscccccccccsccss 25 a crate 
, HI 6 io 05 4s nn 5 ons hanna sso Sees ben eeab heen awheeaes 1.20 a keg 
GLASS JARS WITH GOLD-LACQUERED CAPS 

8-ounce capacity, 2 dozem per Carton... .......ccceeeseees .90 per carton 
16-ounce capacity, 2 dozen per carton............. cece eeeeee 1.20 per carton 
3-pound or quart, 1 dozen per carton... ...........-0eeeee: .90 per carton 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc., Woodhaven, New York 
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4 GLEANINGS 
HONEY MARKETS 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT MARKET REPORT. 
Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of December). 

POINTS: Southern Califor- 
nia.—There have been fair rains to date in 
some sections; others report it continued hot 
and dry. Eucalyptus is blooming; button sage 
and buckwheat look well for next year; and 
alfilarea should bloom in a few weeks. White 
orange extracted has sold lightly in ton lots 
at 14c per lb. Light amber sage, carlots 10-llc 
per lb. Sage is now practically exhausted. 
Beeswax, 23-25c per lb. In the Imperial Val- 
ley killing frosts have shut off the flow from 
cotton. Several carlots of light amber alfalfa 
have sold at 7%-8%c per lb. Only a few car- 
lots now remain to be sold, for which holders 
are asking 8-8%c per lb. Northern California. 
—Rainfall bas been above normal, and plants 
are looking better than at this time for several 





CALIFORNIA 


years. Very little disease reported. Stores are 
ample except where beekeepers extracted too 
closely. Many inquiries for package bees and 


queens for spring delivery. A number of coun- 
ties are discontinuing their bee inspectors. 
White thistle has sold in ton lots at 10c¢ per 
lb. Amber, 7c. Few cases white comb sold at 
$4.80 per case. Beeswax, 24c per Ib. cash, 25c 
in trade. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST.—tThe weather has 
been favorable for bees, and colonies are win- 
tering well. Considerable American foul brood 
reported. There will be ample moisture next 
season. One carlot white extracted shipped to 


England at lle per Ilb.; ton lots have sold 
9%-10c, and small pails, wholesale, 12 %-l4c 
per lb. Beeswax, 27c per lb. 


INTERMOUNTAIN REGION.—Parts of Ne- 
vada and Utah are still dry, but in general re- 
cent heavy falls of snow indicate ample mois- 
ture for next season. Until recently bees were 
flying every few days, and consuming stores 
rather heavily. A slight improvement in _ in- 
quiry is reported, especially for export, and 
some honey has been sold for export besides 
a good many cars for domestic use. The usual 
ecarlot price for extracted white sweet clover 
and alfalfa continues to be 9c per Ib., and nu- 
merous cars have sold at that price. In addi- 
tion, carlot sales have been reported at 8 %c, 
8%c and 9%c per Ib.; ton lots have sold 
from 8%-lle per lb.; single 60s at 10-12%¢e, 
and small pails at 11-13¢ per lb. Carlots light 
amber quoted at 8c per lb. Carlots of fancy 
white comb have sold at $4.50-4.75; choice, 
$4.00-4.40 per case; 1 car reported sold fancy, 
$3.45; choice, $2.95 per case. Beeswax, 23-25c 
per lb. 

ARIZONA.—tThe weather is colder and less 
honey is being consumed by the bees. Recert 
light rains will help early flowers. Few sales 
light amber at lle per lb. 

TEXAS.—tThe long drought has been broken 
by light rains over the state, which have 
started honey plants, but more rain is needed. 
Colonies are in as good condition us can be 
expected at this time of year, and have ample 
stores. Considerable inquiry has been received 
for package bees for spring delivery, and some 
crders have been booked already. Few sales re- 
ported as follows: Extracted, white or light 


amber, 60-lb. cans, 10-12c; 10-lb. pails, 12- 
14c, mostly 12c per Ilb.; bulk comb, 10-lb. 
pails, mostly 14c per lb.; 5 and 3 Ib. pails, 


le and 2c per lb. higher. Beeswax, light 25c, 
dark, 22c¢ per Ib. 

PLAINS AREA.—Recent rain and snow has 
broken the drought and will be helpful for 
next season’s flow. Honey stocks are light. Few 
sules white clover, 60s, 10-13c; ton lots, 11 %c 
per Ib.; small pails, wholesale, 12c per Ib. No. 
1 white comb has sold lightly at $5.00-5.50 per 
ease. No. 2, $4.50 per case. Beeswax, 28-30c 


per Ib. 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES.—Recent heavy rains have helped 
needed to prevent 


clover, but more snow is 
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winter killing. Bees are quiet in the cellars. 
Flights reported Dec. 8. Large orders reported 
from the South for queen cages. Most honey 
has been sold. Few sales extracted white clo- 
ver in ton lots reported 10%-12%c per Ib; 
single 60s 10-13c; one small car, lle per Ilb.; 
small pails, 12%-15ce per Ib.; light amber 
mixed, 7%-10c per Ilb.; some baking stock 
sold at 9%c per lb. No. 1 white clover comb 


sold at $4.00-5.50; mostly, $4.50-5.00 per 
ease, No 2, $4.25-4.50 per case; No. 2 buck- 
wheat, $3.00 per case. 

NORTHEASTERN STATES.—Colonies are 





strong in young bees and well supplied with 
stores, much of which, however, is dark honey. 
Flights reported late as Dec. 9. Continued rain 
and snow insures plenty of moisture for honey 
plants. Most small beekeepers are cleaned up 
of extracted honey, and little comb remains un- 
sold. Few sales reported, extracted, white clo- 


ver, ton lots, 9%-12%c; single 60s, 13-15c 
per lb.; carlots, 11%c; small pails, 12-15c 
per lb.; buckwheat, ton lots, 8-9%c; single 
60s, 10-lle per lb.; carlots, 9c per lb.; white 
clover comb, No. 1 and fancy, mostly $5.00- 
5.50 per case; No. 2, $4.00-4.50 per case; 
tuckwheat No. 1, $4.00 per case. Beeswax, 


27-28¢ per Ib. 

SOUTHEASTERN STATES.—Colonies are 
gunrerally strong in bees and stores. Bees are 
getting a little pollen in Florida. Ample rains 
in that state and Georgia will serve to protect 
swamp plants from fires. Very little honey left. 
Few sales light amber extracted, 8%c per Ib.; 
white tupelo, barrel lots, 12¢ per Ilb.; bulk 
comb (chunk), 60-lb. cans, 12%c; small pails, 
16c per lb.; best comb, $5.00 per case. 

PORTO RICO.—Honey shipments for week 
ending Nov. 15 were 1400 gals.; for week 
ending Nov. 29, 3828 gals. of honey and 1890 
Ibs. beeswax. The demand from the United 
States is good, but supplies are very light. 
Fxtracted in barrels is selling at 75c per gal. 
at port of shipment. Very heavy rains did 
much damage, but give promise of good yield 
from coast apiaries next spring. 

CUBA.—Crop is even worse than was a1 
ticipated. Arrivals from the interior of the 
island are very small, and beekeepers generally 
are much discouraged. One large lot of dark 
extracted sold in 600-lb. barrels at 90c per 
gul., cost and freight. 

Telegraphic Reports from Important Markets. 

CHICAGO.—-Since last report 1 car Colorado, 
1 car Minnesota, 1 car Arizona, 1 car Wyom 
ing, 2060 lbs. Nebraska arrived. Supplies mod- 
erate. Demand and trading limited on both comb 
and extracted. Market quite steady with prac- 


tically no change in prices. Extracted: Sales 
to bottlers and confectioners, Iowa, Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Minnesota, alfalfa 


and white clover fancy, 11-11%c; mostly 11c; 
No. 1 and light amber mostly 10c; ordinary 
and dark, 9c. Intermountain, white alfalfa and 
sweet clover mixed, 10-llc. California, mixed 
flavors, light to medium amber practically 
cleaned up. Wisconsin, alfalfa and white clo- 


ver mixed, 12-13c. Comb: Sales to retailers, 
24-section cases, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, alfalfa and white 


clover fancy, $4.75-5.00; No. 1, $4.50; No. 2 
and light amber, $4.00-4.25; poorly filled or 
troken and damaged combs, $2.50-3.50, ac- 
cording to quality and condition. Intermoun 
tain, white alfalfa and sweet clover fancy, 
$5.00-5.25, extra fancy, few sales, $5.50; 
choice, $4.85-5.00. Beeswax: Sales to retailers 
and manufacturers of electrical supplies, ca- 
bles, shoe polish and dental supplies, crude 


light, mostly around 32c; dark, 27-28¢ per Ib. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Supplies moderate. De 
mand slightly improving, market firm. Sales to 
jobbers, extracted: Nevada, white sweet clo- 
ver, 12-13c; light amber alfalfa, 9-9%c per 
Ib. California, star thistle, 11-12¢ per Ib. 
Coinb: Nevada 24-section cases white sweet 
clover and alfalfa No. 1, $5.25-5.50. Beeswax, 
27-28e per lb. H. C. TAYLOR, 
Chief of Burean. 
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From Producers’ Associations. for comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 

Honey stocks in Texas are just about clean- 8. What are prices when sold to retailers in 
ed up. There is very little honey being offered case lots in your locality? (a) extracted 
and considerable more demand than offering. honey in 5-lb. pails or other retai. packages, 


Light amber extracted honey is 


in good de 


mand at 10c per lb. to producers f. o. b. sta- 


in terms of 5-lb. pails? .(b) Comb honey, 


fancy and No. 1, per case? 


I 
{ 
tion. Bulk comb honey is about all gone. The 4. What is the retail price to consumers in 
remainder is being sold at around 15c per Ib. your locality? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. 
f. o. b. producers station. Bees are generally pails or other retail packages in terms of 
in good condition, although some few districts 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and 
report necessity of winter feeding on account No. 1, per section? 
) (Continued on page 52.) 5. How is honey now moving on the market 
2 in your locality? Give answer in one word, 
Report of Actual Honey Producers. as slow, fair or rapid. ; ; 
Early in December we sent to actual honey 6. How much of this year’s crop is being sold 


producers the following questions: 


1. What per cent 


of the honey produced in 
your locality has already left the hands of 
the producers? 


~ 


locally in your locality? Give answer in per 
cent. 


. What is your estimate of the prospects for 


1925, considering the present condition of 














2. What prices are producers in your locality the bees and the honey plants as compared 
now receiving for the new crop at their sta- with a five-year average for your locality? 
tion in large lots, carload or entire crop? Give answer in per cent. 

(a) For extracted honey, per pound; (b) The answers are as follows: 
Crop In large lots. In small lots. Retail prices. Move- Sold Out 
i State. Reported by: sold. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. ment. local. look 
r Pct. Pet. Pet. 
Ala. J. C. Dickman... 95 o se . .$1.10. . Fair 90.. 80 
' Ark. Jas. Johnson ....... 85 , ..$.25.. 1.00. .Fair 90.. 90 
{ Ark. i OR Oe 100 — is vo Bees 100.. 50 

B.C. W. J. Sheppard...... 40.. $.18 o Re: -- 1.35. .Pair 100. .100 

Cal. M. ©. Riehter........ 95.. n o< -- 1.50. . Pair . .. 82 

Cal. M. H. Mendleson.... na .40.. 1.15. .Pair 

Cal. Be Ets BROWNE. ccccess 80.. - wie F .30.. 1.00. .Fair 15.. 50 

Cal. Be. BD. GORROR. cc ccc. 90 4.00.. .09.. 4.80.. .75 30.. 90..Fair .. 50..100 

Col. B. W. Hopper... ee ; ue 25. .90..Fair .. 25..100 

Col. J. A. Green.... 40 .09 4.00.. .75 20.. .05..Fair 20 90 

Conn. Allen Latham ....... 80 6.50..1.00.. .85.. 1.25 Rapid. 85..100 

7 Conn Be We Bec vkcseas 60 7.00..1.00.. .40.. 1.25..Fair 100. .100 

Fla oe Oe Sa 6 3 e644 ees 100.. 08... c. ae 1.00..Fair .. 98..100 

Fla. Harry Hewitt ....... 85.. a% Tes « 1.00..Fair .. 90..100 

Fla. F. E. Munson........ 80.. SO. a. 86..Fair .. %.. 9 

Ga. S.. a Ss cctcscee Ga. OSB 14.. §.00..1.00.. . .Fair . 15..100 

a de Be Gs 5 kd eevee 90.. 4.25 12% > ee .75 Rapid. , 

Til. BG. TS a caccces GD. 0 cw ae 1.13. .Fair 50.. 65 

Ti. De Eh Aces scone Gee 4.00.. : , .85..Fair 25..125 

Ind. Jay Smith . YTereT. oF 6... Be 12. 100. .125 

Ind. 7. Ws GOR. 2. wos 50.. §.00.. .90.. .28.. 1.15. .Slow 50..100 

Ind. i oe Ek eaékscan Se ss 696. 90.. .80.. 1.10. . Pair 100.. 95 

Towa. eae 95. . = + aw’ .. 1.13..Rapid.. 90..100 

) Iowa. Frank Coverdale .... 60 10 ve he .. Blow 85..125 
Kans oc. Me Ms cece 60.. 1s Oe. Ts ee. . ae 60.. 85 
Ky. 2 eee Ss... i ;' - . 1.15..Slow 20. .100 
} La. a eS  “eepeese 60 08% ia es .. 1.00... Pair 75.. 
Me. A. We MS Skane 50 oe CH. 2.201. B.. 05. ee... Bas O& 
Md. BS. GG. Geeeee.. ..ccace 65 4.76..2.00.. 88 1.38. .Fair 100..100 
) Mass. B. N. Gates......... 60.. FG ..Fair ..100.. 95 

Mich Flovd Markham mere: 83... 236.. 2... 26... 196..0 10..100 

Mich ae TE ae 05.. 6.50.. .76.. .86.. 1.00..FPair .. 60..195 

Mo. o. FE. WipbeeR....e.s ae ‘ i 2 os 3.20. .2aee 100. .100 

Mo J. M. Romberger..... 4.50 10.. 5.00.. .90 .80.. 1.00. .Fair 100.. 90 

N.J eS ae 80 ‘ .. 08.. 1.285. .Fair .. 80 

N.Y N. L. Stevens........ 85 08 % .. 80.. .25.. 1.00. .Fair 2..100 

{ N.Y Geo. B. Howe........ 13.. 6.00.. .80.. .85.. 1.00. .Fair 80.. 80 

N.Y. Adams & Myers...... . 5.00.. 80.. 1.25. .Fair 50. .100 

1 & 4 i ST eS 5.00 11 Y 5.25. .. .25.. 1.00. .Rapid 10..100 

N.Y S errr. 90 5.75 10% 5.75.. .88. 32 1.08. . Fair 30. 90 

N.C SS SS "Sa eaaeeere 80 4.50 ees CES. . 280. 30 1.25..Slow 85..100 

NC. Cc. S. Baumgarner.... oe .-1.00. BO. 1.25..Fair .100..100 

Ohio. Ph a Bs 666.0866 85 6.00. .1.00 .85.. 1.80..Fair ..100 90 

Ohio a Oe. Bice ckecnee 90.. we -. 4.80.. .85 26... 3.40..00 25 90 

Ohio Fred Leininger ...... Sess GHG... BE, « : , .. Fair 5 90 

Ore. i, is ES een ene Be . 7 co 2 1.05..Fair 100. .100 

} Okla Jos. Heueisen ...... ‘ SS ae 1.50..Fair 100. .100 

Pa. i. Sh: Ms sén0c ce Bites ve FEO. . Biss ae 1.40. . Fair 100 

Pa. Harry Beaver ....... 12.. 12. .75 ‘ .90..Fair 7 

S.C. E. 8S. Prevost........ 99. “3 ‘ 1.00.. .85.. 1.25..Pair 100. .100 

8.D. Fs eae e.. £2... 26.. -70.. 85.. 90..Fawr 75 

Tenn J. M. Buchanan...... 95 ‘ .85.. 1.45..Slow 90. .100 

Tex = Fe "Sas 95 Bs. 75 . 1.00. . Pair 25..100 

Tex i. ie Ms os oe ees 85 .80 1.05. .Fair 100. .110 

Tex = SO See 95 18 .75..Rapid.. 20. 

Utah M. A. Gill 90 ° .50 25 .60..Rapid.. 15.. 90 

Utah. i ee Bb 6 so wae oe 05.. .09. — ° oe as vo Be 5 

Vt. ie a Ro i cies sled 90. os 680. .290.. 2.. 3196..ee ..100 

Va. ee FO See = -- 6.00. .1.10.. .80.. 1.25. . Pair 50.. 85 

Wash G. W. B. Saxton.. 50.. SD. Fie : ‘ .70. . Fair 15. .100 

W.Va , ee SU Sa 100... »- 5.35.. 80.. 86.. 1.20.. Far 100.. 60 

Wis Din: . West ccccsce Fee Be 2D... Ge... Bes > Esc os. Teese 

| Wyo et: 2x SI a Aairaes 99. i |e : Fair .. 3..100 
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To New York State 
Beekeepers 


Some of the most experienced bee- 
keepers tell us (weather at all favor- 
able) to look for one of the largest 
honey crops ever in 1925. 


Your Syracuse supply house is mak- 
ing every preparation to be able to get 
your supplies to you right on the min- 
ute. 


Those of you who wish to order your 
supplies early send us your list for quo- 
tation. We can save you some money 
on ROOT QUALITY BEEKEEPERS’ 
oe and AIRCO FOUNDA- 

I A 


Don’t throw away your old combs. 
We will render them at a nominal 
charge. Write for terms and shipping 
instructions. 


A.I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


1631 West Genesee St., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















Better Service for the 
Buyer of Bee 
Supplies 


is one of the principal aims of our 
business. We believe, therefore, 
that our greatest usefulness lies in 
supplying WHAT you need, WHEN 
you need it. 


We are manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of just a little better bee 
supplies, just a little higher grade 
—SECTIONS, Bee Hives and 
Frames—in fact, everything the 
beekeeper needs. 


Write for our free illustrated 
catalog and price list today. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


BOYD, WISCONSIN. 
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HIS is the time of 
year when we buy 


Honey. Send us sam- 
ples and prices, both Comb 
and Extracted. We remit 
the day shipments come in. 


—o— 


--- The.-- 


Fred W. MuthCo. 


Pearl and Walnut Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


—o— 


We need Beeswax and are 
paying 28c lb. Cincinnati. 

















Early Order 
Discounts 


EVERYONE, including the bee- 
keeper, is looking for a way to save 
money—this is one of them. 

SECTIONS, SECTION HOLD- 
ERS, SEPARATORS, HOFFMAN 
BROOD FRAMES—ALL AT LIB- 
ERAL DISCOUNTS. Write in for 
quotations on the supplies you need 
for the 1925 season. 

Orders forwarded immediately 
on receipt. Newly manufactured 
stock on hand with more in the 
process. 


Charles Mondeng 


146 Newton Ave. N. and 
159 Cedar Lake Road. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The Smoker 


You Ought to Own 


HE most important invention in 
beekeeping, as little can be accom- 
plished without the Bee Smoker. 


The new Bingham Bee-Smoker is the 
most efficient and durable machine on 
the market. The standard for over 40 
years in this and many foreign coun- 
tries, and is the all-important tool of 
the most extensive honey producers of 
the world. 


Comes with metal legs, metal binding 
and turned edges. The four larger sizes 
have hinged covers. The fire grate is of 
very substantial material, with an abun- 
danee of draft holes, the 4-inch size 
having 381 holes, equal to an opening 
of 2-inch square. 


A valve in the bellows of the larger 
sizes makes the Smoker respond to the 
most delicate touch. 


The new Bingham comes in six sizes, 
including the Big Smoke, which is fur 
nished both with and without shield. 
The larger sizes are best, as they hold 
more fuel, give more smoke, require fill- 
ing less often, and are especially recom- 
mended to those who work with their 
bees several hours at a time. 


Write for our complete catalog of bee 
supplies and accessories. Special cireu- 
lar of all sizes of Bingham Smokers 
free for the asking. 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY 


238 Scribner Avenue, N. W. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, UV. S&S. A. 


For sale by all G. B. Lewis Co. and Dadant 

& Sons agencies. They are also sold by many 

others in this and foreign countries. Insist 
on the best, the Bingham Smoker. 


CULTURE 7 


NEW BINGHAM 
BEE SMOKER 


PATENTED 

















BIG SMOKE—With Shield. 
Fire Pot, 4x 10. 


NEW BINGHAM 
BEE SMOKER Qe", 
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DOCTOR. 


Fire Pot, 3%x7 





LITTLE WONDER. 





Fire Pot, 3x 5%. 
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“For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” 
C. S. Engle of Sioux City, Iowa 


is all of that and more—he’s a leader at thirty. Two things, at 











least, he knows how to do well—to produce honey and to market it. 





Here are two of Engle’s yards. For trim and beauty and practical equipment 
they are hard te beat. They pile up the honey, too. Engle swears by DADANT’S 
WIRED FOUNDATION and his hives are equipped with it throughout. 


Engle says: 


‘*T now have over 6,000 combs drawn from WIRED FOUNDATION 
and they stand any reasonable amount of abuse without sagging or 
stretching. All wiring of frames and imbedding is done away with. These 
combs are the best I ever had and cost the least of any, considering the 
time saved and the superior quality of the combs.’’ 


When you plan your foundation buying--- 
consider what this means to you 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundations 
Wired — Plain — Surplus 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Write for name of nearest dealer. 
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OUR CORNERSTONE | 
REMEMBER at all times that improved bee | 
culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par- 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don't 
work, or if anything we adver 
tise has had its value over- 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right.—From 





Root’s 


introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, January 1, 
1873. 








AN article in the December issue of The 
League Bulletin explains some of the 
plans of the 
League Activityin American 
Disease Control. Honey Pro- 
ducers’ 
League for the eradication of foul brood. 
It is proposed that the existing apiary 
inspection service, in the various states, 
be united to function co-operatively with 
the Federal Government; the Federal 
Government to supply half the funds. 
The method followed would be the area- 
clean-up-plan, county by county. The 
work would be started in areas in which 
there is at present the least disease and 
extended into the more heavily infected 
sections later. Regulations would be made 
against the shipping of bees on combs 
and used bee supplies into these areas 
after they had been inspected and clean- 
ed up. A draft of the proposed legisla- 
tion necessary to put these plans into ef- 
fect, has not yet been published and will 
be awaited with great interest by bee- 
keepers. 
e2 4. = 


JAS. I. HAMBLETON, Apiculturist of 


the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
states that reprints 

Paper on of Dr. Sturtevant’s 
American paper entitled ‘‘The 


Foul Brood. Development of 
American f o u 1 

Brood in Relation to the Metabolism of 
its Causative Organism,’’ are now avail- 
able for distribution and may be had on 
request to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. This bulletin ex- 
plains why the death of the larvae in 
American foul brood is delayed usually 
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until it is sealed, even though the ineu- 
bation period of bacillus larvae, the or- 
ganism causing the disease, is only 24 to 
48 hours. 

=: &. a" 


E. F. ATWATER, one of the most ex- 
tensive and well known beekeepers in 
this country, died in 





Deathofa Los Angeles, Calif, 
Prominent on December 6. Mr. 
Beekeeper. Atwater’s name is 

quite familiar to 


our readers because of the practical na- 
ture of the articles he has contributed 
to this journal during the past 25 years. 
Although frail in body, he has for many 
years operated 1000 or more colonies in 
the vicinity of Meridian, Idaho, in the 
midst of an alfalfa and sweet clover dis- 
trict. 
—— A oa 

IN feeding bees sugar syrup for winter. 


either to increase their supply of stores 
or to improve the 


Effect of quality of the 
Pall Feeding. food used by the 
bees during the 


period of confinement in the north, it 
was formerly the practice to give the 
feed early so that the bees might have 
time to ripen and seal the syrup. To 
prevent granulation and to facilitate 
handling, thin syrup was usually fed. 
When bees are fed in this way it was 
found that there is a great loss not only 
due to evaporation of water from the 
syrup but also because of the consump- 
tion of a portion of the syrup. The extra 
activity incident to feeding, ripening 
and sealing the syrup was a heavy drain 
upon the vitality of the bees at a time 
when their vitality should be saved to 
the uttermost. 

This loss in stores and in reduced vi- 
tality of the winter bees is now avoided 
to a large extent by postponing feeding 
until after brood rearing has ceased, 
then feeding a heavy syrup instead of 
thin syrup. When such feeding is done 
in October at the close of the active sea- 
son for the bees, the syrup is trans- 
ferred from the feeder to the combs 
with much less loss of vitality and 
stores. Thus a distinct gain has been 
made in fall feeding. 

However, even when this late feeding 
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is done under the best of conditions, 
there is still a considerable consumption 
of stores incident to the feeding. Just 
why the bees should use such a large 
percentage of the food when transferring 
it from the feeder into the combs, is dif- 
ficult to understand, especially since at 
that season the instinet to be quiet and 
thus prolong life is apparently domi 
nant. 

Under the best of conditions only 
about as many pounds of syrup are stored 
as there were pounds of dry sugar in the 
beginning. Therefore, in feeding two 
ordinary pails of syrup for winter stores 
the bees, within a few days, consume as 
much as they ordinarily do during the 
next two months. This rapid consump- 
tion of food inereased activity, 
which, in turn, means that the lives of 
these active bees have been shortened 
of this inereased activity. If 
the activity incident to fall feeding can 
be reduced still further by making a 
heavier syrup and partially inverting it 
to prevent granulation, and feeding this 
heavy sprup in such a manner that it 
will be taken within a few hours another 
distinet gain will be made in fall feeding. 


means 


beeause 


oar A a 


AT most of the meetings of beekeepers’ 
associntions which the editors of Glean- 

ings have at 
f Beekeepers tended during 
=< More Optimistic. the past sev- 

eral weeks an 
unusual spirit of optimism was manifest. 
Apparently most of the 1924 crop of 
honey has already left the hands of the 
producers and the prospeets are that but 
little of this honey will be left in the 
hands of dealers when the 1925 erop be- 
gins to come on the market. In this re- 
spect honey market conditions are more 
encouraging than they have been for 
some time. In addition to this the pros- 
pects for a good honey crop next season 
are good in most localities. This is es 
pecially true in the elover region where 
so far as the condition of the honey 
plants is coneerned, prospects are con 
siderably above normal, on account of 
the splendid growth made by the clover 
during the eool wet summer. 

A noticeable feature of the discussion 
at beekeepers’ meetings this winter is the 
lessened emphasis on the marketing of 
honey and the inereased interest in the 
various phases of production. During the 
past few vears the reverse has been true, 
in many eases the marketing problem 
being the chief subject of discussion. 

If this means that beekeepers lose 
interest in the marketing problem when- 
ever there is a ready sale for their hon- 
ey, they are making a serious error. Pri- 
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marily, of course, beekeepers are pro- 
ducers and not merchants. They are in- 
terested chiefly in the production of their 
crop, but as has so often been said dur- 
ing the past few years, it is of more 
importance to know how to sell a erop 
than to know how to produce it. The 
effort that the beekeepers themselves 
have put into the marketing problem 
since 1920 in creating outlets for their 
crops of honey, means that considerable 
ground has been gained in the effort to 
popularize honey. It would be unfortun 
ate for beekeepers now to lose interest 
in pushing honey sales simply because 
their own crop has been sold. 


es A 


ACCORDING to the estimates by the 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture, the average 

Honey Yield yield of surplus 

, Larger Than honey for 1924 per 
a Last Year. eolony, in the 


United States, was 
16.2 pounds. This is-only slightly below 
the average yield for the period of 1913 
to 1922, and is considerably above that 
of 1923, when the average yield per col 
ony was estimated to be 39.1 pounds per 
colony. The highest yield is reported 
from North Dakota, where 160 pounds 
per colony is given as the average. Ne- 
vada is next, with a 150-pound average, 
and South Dakota third with a 135- 
pound average. In spite of the much 
higher average yield per colony in 1924 
over that of 1923, the supply in the mar 
ket is apparently much shorter than last 
year. This is because some of the larger 
producing states had a poor crop and 
because of the better demand. Appar- 
ently the market is not much affected by 
increased yields in many of the eastern 
states, where most of the honey is con- 
sumed locally, while it is quite sensitive 
to the variation in the yield in those lo- 
exlities which ship the bulk of their out- 
put to distant markets. This is only an- 
other way of saying that the distribu- 
tion of honey in this country is woefully 
inecompiete. However, the department 
figures show that a larger and larger per- 
eentage of the honey produced in this 
country is being consumed locally every 
year. 

The figures also show a further decline 
in the percentage of the crop harvested 
in the form of comb honey from 30 per 
cent in 1923 to 26 per cent in 1924. On 
the other hand, the percentage of the 
crop represented by chunk honey has 
risen from 10 per cent last year to 18 per 
eent this year, thus having almost dou- 
bled. This inerease is largely in the 
southern states where a large portion of 
the honey is sold as chunk honey. 
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AT the meeting of the Ontario Beekeep- 
ers’ Association at Toronto, Morley Pet- 
tit pointed out 
that colonies de- 
veloped from 
package bees do 
not swarm the first season under Ontario 
conditions when properly managed. In 
localities where swarming gives consid- 
erable trouble, this advantage of pack- 
age bees over wintered-over colonies is 
of great importance and will give those 
who have taken the extreme view that 
it may be advantageous not to winter 


Package Bees 
Swarm Less. 


bees ja the. north, but start anew each 
spring with package bees from the 
south, an additional talking point. The 


phenomenal growth of the package bee 
business within recent years is one of 
the outstanding features of beekeeping. 
Whether many northern beekeepers will 
ever make a practice of destroying nor- 
mal colonies in the fall and replacing 
them with package bees in the spring, 
will depend upon further developments 
in the art of producing and shipping 
packages as well as upon further devel 
opments in the art of wintering in the 
north. The greatest advantages of pack- 
age bees at the present time are: replac- 
ing any unusual winter loss or depletion 
of colonies, and making increase. 


ea. A eo 


Invisible Losses 
in Beekeeping. 


LOSSES brought about by the brood dis- 
eases can easily be seen. Therefore, they 

arouse the 
fA keenest interest 

and stir the bee- 

keeper into ac- 
tion to eliminate this source of loss. At 
beekeepers’ meetings, no matter what 
the subject under consideration, the dis- 
cussion usually drifts into that of the 
brood diseases. Nearly every issue of 
the bee journals contains a discussion of 
American foul brood or European foul 
brood, in some of its phases. Quite prop- 
erly, laws have been passed in the vari- 
ous states for the purpose of suppress- 
ing the ravages of the brood diseases 
ana inspectors are appointed to go up 
and down the highways and byways to 
stamp out this scourge. Research labora- 
tories have been established, not only at 
Washington but also in some of the 
states, for the study of the brood dis- 
eases and for working out methods of 
combating them. The subject of brood 
diseases apparently holds the center of 
the stage in the drama of beekeeping, 
its only formidable competitor within 
recent years, being the subject of mar- 
keting. In spite of all this interest and 
activity concerning the brood diseases, 
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they still take a large annual toll from 
the industry. If the annual .oss from 
this source could be put into figures it 
would be sufficiently appaling to stimu- 
late even much greater activity to elimi- 
nate it. 

On the other hand, if the losses to the 
industry resulting from mistakes in man- 
agement could be put into figures, their 
sum total would be so overwhelming 
that the from brood diseases 
would be insignificant in comparison. 
These invisible losses go on year after 
year under our very eyes and we fail to 
see them. For instance, the losses re- 
sulting from faulty management in a 
single item such as swarming, in a single 
year, is probably greater than the losses 
from the brood diseases over a period of 
ten years or more. The losses that come 
from inferior queens during a single sea 
son is no doubt many times the loss from 
the brood diseases. The losses which re 
sult from taking away too much honey 
so tliat the bees are short of stores dur- 
ing the two most important brood-rear- 
ing periods of the year, namely that of 
late summer and fall when the _ bees 
which form the winter cluster are reared 
and that preceding the main honey flow 
when the workers for the harvest are 
reared, are, taking the country as a 
whole, probably the greatest of all. The 
iosses resulting from mismanagement in 
this single item during a single season, if 
fully realized, would no doubt cause us 
to furget about brood diseases for a time 
at least. The avoidable winter losses 
alone certainly take a much greater an- 
nual toll than all of the brood diseases 
combined. The losses sustained by the 
industry because of lack of ability in 
marketing or a lack of information in 
regard to market conditions, no doubt 
exceeds the losses from the brood dis- 
eases cvery year. 


losses 


This is not an argument for less em- 
phasis on the brood diseases. Research 
work on these diseases should be con- 
tinued and amplified. Foul brood laws 
should be enacted in every state where 
one is not already in existence and ex- 
isting laws should be strengthened and 
improved. The fight against the brood 
diseases should be pursued more vigor- 
ously than ever before, but at the same 
time every beekeeper should strive to 
visualize the invisible losses that are 
tak'ng place every year even in well- 
managed apiaries and if possible see 
these in their right proportion when com 
pared with the loss from brood diseases. 
In many eases the inspector does a 
greater service when he points out the 
source of the less apparent losses than 
when he is instrumental in eliminating 
one or both of the brood diseases. 
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NEW ERA OF SECTIONAL 


By Morley Pettit 


Application of Old System to Deeper 
Hives Made Possible by Stronger Col- 


onies 


The first mov- 
able-frame hives 
were of two types, 


those with stand 

ing frames and 

those with hanging 

frames. The latter are now used almost 
exclusively, but the former, although 
they have been discarded, possessed some 
features which should not be lost, and 
which, indeed, in a modified form, are 
now coming into use again. 


The standing frames had self-spacing 
end-bars, which were held tightly to 
gether to prevent their being glued with 
propolis. Their ends, in the earliest 
types, formed the ends of the hive; but 
in later types they fitted the hive snugly, 
just so they would slide in and out eas- 
ily like drawers in a desk. Having no 
bee-space behind or between them, they 
entirely prevented propolising by exclud- 
ing the workers from all access to their 
contact with the hive. By bringing 


these closed-end frames together with a 
sliding motion, their advoeates were con 


vineed that they could manipulate them 
at least quite as rapidly as loose-hanging 
frames, with no more crushing of bees. 
If the experience of beekeepers in gen 
eral had supported this belief, the closed 
end frame might have become popular; 
but it did not. 

The invention of the movable-frame 
hive, followed by that of comb founda 
tion and the extractor, ushered in an era 
of excessive comb manipulations and 
popular favor swung toward the use of 
frames which hung free and could be 
easily shifted about. When this wave 
of frame handling had reached its 
height, a revulsion of feeling paved the 
way for a revival of interest in the 
Quinby standing frame by its reappear- 
ance in a modified form, used in a divis- 
ible brood-chamber. The new hive, in- 
vented by James Heddon, used frames 
which were much the same as the Quin 
by standing frames, except that he en 
closed them in a ease, as already de 
seribed, and made them so shallow thai 
it took two and a bee-space to make up 


the depth of one Quinby frame. That 
is, it took two cases, each containing a 
set of Heddon frames, to make one 


Quinby-depth brood-chamber. 
The Heyday of the Sectional Hive. 


The sectional hive, as it came to be 
ealled, had a great run during the last 
two decades of the nineteenth and the 
first decade of the twentieth century. 
Its chief attraction was that by its use, 
most of the brood-chamber observations 
could be made without manipulating in- 
dividual frames. Other arguments used 
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by the advocates of 
the sectional hive I 
shall take up in 
turn, but first let us 
look at this one and 
see what manipula- 
if any, we are missing by 
Langstroth or deeper frames in 
stead of shallower ones. About fourteen 
years ago I spent a day with one of the 
most intelligent advocates of the Hed- 
don hive. He claimed that by its use he 
could, unassisted, care for five hundred 
colonies of bees. He never told me the 
size of the crops they would produce, but 
it was certainly very attractive to see 
him apply an iron harness to his hives 
in turn and tip them back, supers and 
all, making a horizontal cross-section of 
the brood-chamber for the weekly exami 
nation. He could see at a glance whether 
any preparations were being made for 
swarming, for his combs were so perfect 
that the only convenient place to build 
queen-cells was in the space between the 
two sections of the brood-chamber. 

[I must confess that I was greatly taken 
with his system, and being at that time 
in charge of the Apiculture Department 
of the Ontario Agricultural College, | 
purchased some of his hives for further 


tion short-cuts, 
using 


testing in the department. Of course, 
nothing came of it, but the idea cf 


searching queen-cells in 
manner stuck, and was later developed 
into a method which I often practice 
with Langstroth brood-chambers when 
very much hurried. The supers should 
come off in any case to determine their 
needs and to place the empty one next 
the brood. When the brood-chamber has 
been stripped, instead of tearing off the 
excluder and handling most of the frames, 
just tip it back and look at the bottom 
edges of the combs from underneath. If 
no queen-cells are seen from here it is 
practically certain there are none in the 
hive. If even one with contents is dis 
covered, then, of course, all combs have 
to be gone over. This short-cut we may 
well learn from the section-hive people. 
Now, by improved methods, many bee 
keepers are building up such strong colo- 
nies that the use of the sectional hive is 
coming in again. With this difference, 
that the two sections are a Langstroth 


such a simple 


and a shallow, a Quinby-depth and a 
shallow, or two ten-frame Langstroth 
brood-chambers. Whether we give the 


queen access to this combination during 
the whole year is a matter of detail. We 
have one beekeeper, John A. McKinnon, 
near Ottawa, Canada, where the winters 
are much colder and longer than in the 
latitude of Toronto and Georgetown, who 
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is using the double Langstroth brood 
chamber the year round. He says he 
does not like to work nearly so well as 
he used to and that this system saves 
him a great deal of labor. Once in ten 
days, in season, he looks between the 
two for cells as the Heddon hive people 
used to do. He is a professional queen 
breeder and gives his queens extra atten- 
tion. Whenever a hive is given a new 
queen, she is confined to the lower story 
until the colony is being prepared for 
winter, when the excluder is removed 
again. 

Another argument for the sectional 
hive is the fact that the queen prefers 
to lay and the workers prefer to store, 
in good-sized empty combs recently 
placed between the brood and the food. 
This is an axiom of bee behavior which 
has long been recognized by observant 
beekeepers. The Heddon hive people 
attempted to apply it by splitting the 
brood somewhere near the middle, open- 
ing it up and putting a third section of 
empty combs between the upper and the 
lower halves of the brood-nest. Such 
drastic action should never be taken ex- 
cept te overcome the swarming impulse. 
Keep the brood compact. This is a slo 
gan of some of the most successful bee- 
keepers, and is entirely at variance with 
the brood-spreading doctrine of the pe- 
riod we have been studying. Now how 
shall we supply the breeding and storing 
space during the building-up time in 
spring where we think it will do the 
most good, and still keep the brood com 
pact? The answer is the food chamber. 
‘The brood-chamber for brood and the 
food chamber for food,’’ has been one 
of mv slogans since adopting the food 
chamber. 

Upper Section Becomes a Food Chamber. 


Perhaps it may not be out of place for 
me to give some personal experience 
which led up to the use of food chambers 
on all of our colonies. There are always 
some of our vards which do not store 
any honey after the first of August, or 
earlier. We are never sure which ones 
will have that experience. After finding 
some of our best colonies starved to 
death when we came to feed them for 
winter, some years ago, we decided that 
the only safe way was to leave plenty of 
honey in a super on each hive until we 
were ready to feed. Whatever they did 
not use of this was almost sure to have 
a little fall honey added to lower its 
grade. Then it would be extracted and 
sold for less than the price of sugar for 
winter stores—at least for less than its 
original value as clover honey. On the 
other hand, if we fed sufficient sugar 
syrup to insure good spring building up, 
it go restricted the brood-chamber gpace 
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that very early inspection was required 
to supply room for brooding and storing. 
Then the extra brood-chamber would be 
partly filled with spring honey which, 
not being ready to extract when clover 
began yielding, would absorb a great 
deal of clover honey in the process of 
ripening. This either went in with the 
main crop to injure its color and flavor 
or had to be sorted out at considerable 
further expense and sold separately at a 
lower price. While the food ehamber 
does rot entirely remove all these diffi- 
culties, it relieves them considerably. 

To start at the beginning, we make up 
a shallow super with shallow frames the 
same depth as Heddon made them, 534”, 
but loose hanging and staple-spaced, in- 
stead of standing closed-end. The frames 
are wired with two wires each and have 
full sheets of foundation. This super is 
added to a hive during the main honev 
flow and the combs are built, filled and 
sealed. When the main crop is taken off 
August first, a shallow super is left on. 
Henceforth it is a part of the hive. A 
super or more of empty combs is also 
given for storage, to provide for a pos- 
sible fall flow. When the supers are all 
finally taken off in September, we note 
whether much honey has been used out 
of the food chamber. If so, the lighter 
combs are replaced with well filled ones, 
and it is left right there for winter, with 
out any excluder. Again, when placing 
the hives in winter eases, the hives which 
feel lighter than others, are marked with 
a block of wood for an extra pail of 
feed. This is done in October, and everv 
hive gets two ten-pound pails of syrup 
whether it needs it or not, as soon as it 
goes into the ease. If light, it receives 
three or four pails. In other words, we 
want plenty of sugar syrup where it and 
not the honey, will be used during the 
coldest weather. We also want to make 
sure that the food chamber is so well 
filled that the queen is not likely to go 
up there to lay in the early spring. We 
do not want brood in the food chamber. 
That is not what it is for. On the other 
hand, we do not want food in the brood- 
chamber—that is not what it is for. 
‘*The brood-chamber for brood and the 
food chamber for food.’’ When I sav 
**food,’’ you will understand that I 
mean the bulk of honey stores. 

By the time spring honey storing and 
heavy brooding begins, there is some 
space in the food chamber to temporarily 
defer the crowding which would other 
wise take place and check the swarming 
impulse which we used to find early in 
May, with the single brood-chamber 
only. Still, we like to get around almost 
as early as_ ever, get the tops unpacked 
and see what is what. There is not like- 
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ly to be a shortage of stores, but if 
there is we feed some to tide over until 


they ean gather. In hives where a short 
age of stores does occur, the queen will 
likely be occupying the shallow super as 
well as the brood-chamber. With light 
top-bars and combs perfect up to the top 
bars, 2 good queen in a strong colony 
passes back and forth fairly well. Where 
the food chamber is partly empty and 
the colony is weak, the brood may all be 


in it This is not a serious matter, as 
such a colony is not worth much any- 
way. The remedy is to keep the colony 


warm and sufficiently fed until unpack 
then if place the 
shallow super underneath the brood 
chamber. If worth saving, the queen will 
soon go up and oceupy her rightful place. 


The Three Different Conditions Found 
in Spring. 

When giving the second brood-chamber 
in May, there are three conditions of the 
hive which require three different sorts 
of treatment. First, a normal colony has 
stores and no brood in the food chamber. 
It is full of bees, showing the need of 


ing time, necessary, 


more space. Such a hive is in ideal con 
dition to show off the food chamber to 


the best We lift it, making 
2 division between brood and food where 
we place a set of dark Langstroth worker 


advantage. 


combs The queen occupies these right 
away, and storing of spring honey takes 


place in the tops of them and in the food 
chamber The original brood-nest 
is still compact and the space for breed 
ing and storing is set to the queen’s taste. 
Second, they have eaten through and the 


abov e. 


queen has brood to the top of the food 
chamber, in the middle combs, and the 
eolony is strong and will stand more 
room In that ease the extra set of 


brood combs is placed on top of the food 
chamber, and the queen goes up into this 
added story Later, when a _ brood-nest 
has established in the upper 
the food-chamber is placed above 
it, probably over an exeluder. The third 
includes all too weak to 
require more This early su 
pering is done inside the packing cases, 


become 
story, 
ease colonies 


any space. 


which are not removed until the end of 
May 
At all times when storing is possible 


we endeavor to keep the food chamber 


where the workers are most likely to fill 
and seal it. We get it to take eare of 
the spring honey as much as we ean, for 
that is quite all right for fall and spring 
use, and the sugar syrup takes eare of 
the food for cold weather. The food 
chamber has very aptly been called an 


automatic feeder, and its great value to 


me lies in the facet that it enables us to 
tide over the uneertainty of the weeks 
between extracting and feeding time. 


BEE 


The queen is, or should be, at her very 
best just then, and any approach to a 
food shortage is disastrous, yet one does 
not feel like leaving a super of clover 
honey which is likely to be extracted 
later and sold as a lower grade. 
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Enlarging Cluster to Size of Hive. 

In addition to the late feed of sugar 
syrup, two other conditions are absolute- 
lv necessary for success in wintering 
with food chambers. The colonies must 
be strong in young bees and they must 
be warmly packed. Recently objectors 
have stated that orthodox wintering 
calls for reducing the hive to the size of 
the eluster. How about enlarging the 
cluster to the size of the hive? My ex- 
periences and views are always subject 
to revision and every criticism is wel- 
comed as an opportunity to test conelu- 


sions. But there is no use denying the 
fact that a great deal ean be accom- 


plished for suceessful wintering by giv- 
ing very careful attention to requeening 
with the best stock obtainable, and then 
culling the queens ruthlessly even after 
they have been established in the ecolo- 
nies. 
Our 


nies each 


hold four colo- 
and allow for six inches of 
all sides, four underneath 
and eight or more on top, depending on 
the depth of the hives. The entrances 
are one and a half inches high and eight 


wintering eases 


packing on 


inches long. These are left open until 
cold weather has definitely set in. Last 
winter F- thought it was settled cold 


early in November, so reduced them all 
to winter size—four half-inch holes— 
ifter that it turned mild and stayed mild 
until New Year’s and the bees became 
very restless. The loss was rather heavy 
from having them too warmly packed. So 
this year we have not more than eight 
inches packing over any hive, and aim to 
leave the until it reallv 
does turn cold. Of course, the yards are 
pretty well sheltered from winds. 

There two features of the 
Heddon which have been 
saved from the wreckage of its collapse. 
They are both very valuable as applied 
to modern honey production and I am 
claim the full credit for res 
ecuing them. They are not patented or 
copyrighted and I am not asking any rov 
altv whatever for their use. All I ask is 
that mv name go on record in connection 


entranees open 


are other 


hive system 


going to 


with them. The first of these is the ease 
with whieh the shallow combs were un 
capped beeause they came within the 


reach of commercial capping knives, The 
second is the convenience of handling a 
super of fixed frames as a unit. 

our most prominent beekeepers, although 
recommending deep brood-chambers, are 
still advising shallow extracting frames 


Some of 
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because their depth comes within the 
length of the short honey knives of com 
merece, and this facilitates uncapping the 
whole side of a comb at one stroke. Oth- 
ets of our best producers considered that 
the most attractive feature of the Hed- 
don hive was the convenience and speed 
with which supers of firmly fastened 
frames could be handled. Both of these 
features appealed to me very much as I 
studied them, yet I could not accept the 
rest of the system. 


Lengthening Knife Instead of Shortening 
Frame. 

About eight or nine years ago Mr. 
Chrysler of Chatham, Ontario, who was 
at that time a user of shallow frames, 
told me that he was using a knife with 
a straight flat blade for uncapping. It 
was not long but would reach across his 
shallow frames, and he found it more 
satisfactory than the stock knife. I was 
incredulous, then interested, then I woke 
up! The spell was broken. The seales 
fell from my eyes. It was really possi 
ble to uneap with something different 
from the crooked, bevelled, awkward 
knife we had always used. After that I 
was ready to try anything, once. ‘‘If 
Chrysler can use a straight flat knife on 
his shallow frames,’’ I reasoned, ‘‘ why 
not have one made long enough for 
Langstroth frames?’’ I consulted Mr. 
Chrysler and it seemed reasonable to him. 
In fact, he knew where he could get two 
ef them made for me. He did. They proved 
more satisfactory used cold than the bev- 
elled knife, and when steam-jacketed 
the result was revolutionary. We used 
them cold in 1916 and with steam the 
next vear. 

When I saw what a good thing I had 
in a long, straight, steam-heated uncap 
ping knife, long enough to uneap the 
whole side of a Langstroth comb at one 
stroke, I did not attempt to make money 
out of my fellow beekeepers, but gave 
the idea out freely at my College Short 
Course and in the journals. No one paid 
any attention. The beekeeping public 
was not ready for such an innovation. 
From the largest to the smallest, they 
continued to worry along unecapping in 
the old laborious way, using a great deal 
more iabor than we were using for the 
same operation because of their anti 
quated tools. The idea, as published in 
my writings, did not speak their lan 
guage. We were not worrying as it gave 
us a decided advantage on cost of pro 
duction. 

However, there was one enterprising 
voung mechanie who attended my short 
course. He saw the point, added some 
notions of his own and produced the 
Hardy knife, which is better than the 
stock knife heeause it is Jong and 
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straight like mine, but is not so fast as 
the Pettit knife, because of the bevelled 
back. Seven years after my knife was 
first used and a deseription published, he 
sold his knife to a Canadian firm of 
manufacturers, who paid him for it. 
Which all goes to show that it takes con 
siderable drooping to wear away a stone. 
When you see the Hardy knife adver 
tised, you will know its story. It is a 
good knife. The best on the market; but 
not as good as mine would be if it were 
on the market, but it isn’t. So there 
you are! With either knife two good 
operators with plenty of steam will un- 
cap well over a thousand pounds of hon- 
ey per hour and keep it up all day, and 
day after day, provided the honey is 
there to uneap. I have had one man 
uneap about 700 pounds per hour. 


Closed End Frames for Extracting 


Supers. 
The other purely mechanical idea 
which I have rescued from the Heddon 


hive system, appeals most strongly to 
the lover of the Langstroth frame who 
is operating numerous apiaries with a 
central extracting plant. This came to 
me from the enthusiasm of men who were 
trucking home Heddon supers with their 
closed-end frames held firmly together. 
The names of Miller, Bainard and Chrys 


ler, all past presidents of the Ontario 
Beekeepers’ Association, come to mind 
in this connection. I said to Chrysler, 


who is also a maker of supplies: ‘‘Why 
not make us up some frames like yours, 
only Langstroth depth?’’ He made one 
hundred supers for us to experiment 
with. The next year we got five hun 
dred mere, and have since secured an- 
other five hundred, making eleven hun- 
dred supers of regular ten-frame capac- 
ity, each containing nine frames with 
the end-bars wide enough, throughout 
their entire length, to space them evenly, 
only leaving a space for a wooden spacer 
on one side and a super spring on the 
other. They have projecting top-bars from 
which they hang like Langstroth frames, 
but they are long enough to fit the ends 
of the super, just as a drawer fits a 
desk, and are held firmly together by 
the super springs. They are never re 
moved from the super except to be un 
capped, and are returned to it directly, 
from the extractor. Bee escapes are used 
when taking these supers off, and the 
boys delight in handling them freely and 
rapidly because the frames do not fall 
out or lose their spacing. 

C. P. Dadant, when visiting my home 
after the International Convention in 
September, called my attention to a let 
ter from Langstroth published in Glean 
ings, May, 1888, after he had paid a visit 
to Heddon at Dowagiac, Mich. Mr. Lang 
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stroth was able to see the manipulation 
advantages of the sectional hive, but he 
did not note the failure of Heddon’s hive 
to comply with the colony requirements. 
In a moment of weakness he repudiated 
his whole system and said that time 
would tell whether he was not right in 
recanting in favor of Heddon. Time has 
told. The Heddon hive is nearly forgot- 
ten, while the Langstroth principle of 
using hanging frames with bee-space all 
around them, has been universally ac- 
cepted. : 

The Dadants have given us the idea of 
a larger chamber for brood and food. 
Townsend gave us the food chamber, and 
Demuth taught us all, in his inimitable 
manner, its advantages as an automatic 
feeder. This brought us back to the sec 
tional hive again, with sections properly 
sized and proportioned, so we could sepa 
rate food from brood without splitting 
up the brood itself. 
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I have endeavored to show how in the 
Pettit Apiaries we have preserved two 
other advantages of the sectional hive: 
by using a longer knife, well heated by 
steam, to uncap Langstroth combs quite 
as rapidly as smaller combs are uncap- 
ped with your short knives, the daily out- 
turn of honey is increased; and by using 
closed-end fixed frames in Langstroth su- 
pers, we greatly increased speed in han- 
dling and reduced the breakage. 

Wilder of Georgia has given us a 
beautiful idea, and a very useful one, 
too, in his ‘‘garden of thoughts.’’ Here 
he preserves the good things which come 
to his mind by jotting them down in a 
notebook. The garden of beekeeping 
literature has been badly overgrown with 
weeds, perhaps, but who knows when a 
weed may be transplanted or modified to 
become a useful plant. 

Georgetown, Ontario. 
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MAKING HIVES LAST 100 YEARS 


It was shortly 
after the suggestion 
that I write up my 
old hives that my 
son brought home 
some thirty or forty 
old, neglected, double-walled hives, a dis 
reputable looking lot that he had bought 
in. They looked as though they would be 
better for a bonfire on the college cam- 
pus to celebrate an athletic victory than 
to repair and turn into useful hives. 

But as they had been made or pat- 
terned after our best style of hive, with 
room for winter packing on the bottom, 
sides, ends and top of the brood-chamber, 
we thought best to repair them. By 
knocking the poorest to pieces and using 
them to replace the decayed parts of the 
best, then covering the roofs with Bar 
rett’s or other brands of slate roofings, we 
were able to make over about four very 
good hives from five old ones. 

Covers Made of Felt Paper. 

This felt roofing covered with pulver 
ized slate, will last for many years. This 
and other felt brands ean be obtained 
through hardware merchants or dealers 
in building material. It costs about 25 
cents for enough to cover one of our 
large double-walled hives. When it be 
gins to fail, it can be given a coat of 
asphalt paint, when it will be about as 
good as ever. With care it will last 
about as well as tin, and certainly is 
enough cheaper to make it practical for 
large roof covering. 

I used to depend on keeping roofs from 
leaking by paint; but unless one is pret- 


tion. 
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Hives 54Years old still in Good Condi 
How they can be Made to Last 
Another 50 Years 


ty careful the wood- 
en roofs will swell 
and shrink, then 
erack and leak, and 
decay sets in before 
one knows it. 

When I began to make double-walled 
hives, I expected to continue in the busi- 
ness of beekeeping as long as I live4, 
therefore, in constructing hives I regard- 
ed them as a permanent investment. I 
painted them as carefully as I would a 
new house, for there is no more sense in 
allowing hives to become leaky and rot- 
ten than to let the house over one’s head 
go to decay and become worthless. 
Hives 54 Years Old Still in Good Condi- 

tion. 

The first lot of 50 double-walled hives 
that I made 54 years ago last winter, I 
made with flat covers, for I had never 
seen any other hive at that time that 
did not have flat roofs. But I soon learn- 
ed that it was not easy to keep a flat 
roof of wood two feet or more square, 
from leaking. 

The next lot [ made, two years later, 
with gable roofs, seventy-five of them. 
I believe they are all in use today, and 
so far as I know most of them, if given 
proper care, will probably be good for 
another fifty years. I made them so the 
grain of the roof boards runs from the 
ridge to the eaves, for I have found that 
a wooden roof will shed water much bet- 
ter if the grain of the wood runs down 
rather than lengthwise of the roof. In 
making these hives I allowed the roofs 
to project two inches beyond the hive 
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body, both at the eaves and ends of the 
roof. This makes a neat looking hive, as 
you will see from the illustration. I kept 
these roofs carefully painted for many 
years, but lately began to be a little care- 


— 





One of J. E. Crane’s double-walled hives that 


has been in constant use 54 years Query 
How much should be charged off annually for 
depreciation during the next 54 years? 


less and they began to leak. I now have 
most of them covered with felt roofing. 

The top or roof of a hive and the bot- 
tom are the most difficult parts to keep 
from decay or deterioration. Paint will 
last much longer on the sides than on the 
roof of a hive and if we depend on it 
for many years we must repaint it every 
year or two. 


Hive Stands That Prevent Decay of Hive 
Bottoms. - 

I have found the bottoms of hives even 
more difficult to keep from decay than the 
roofs and it is very much a question what 
we shall set our hives on in order to keep 
the bottom dry. In going around among 
beekeepers I have found some that place 
two long timbers on the ground and set 
their hives on these in long rows. This 
not only makes it inconvenient to get at 
the hives to look them over, but where a 
board or hive bottom comes in contact 
with another board or flat surface of 
wood near the ground, water is also 
quite apt to get in and make trouble. It 
is bad enough where a hive bottom rests 
on a brick or a very flat stone. 

I have sometimes built a little frame 
with posts for hives to set on, but they 
do not last long enough to make it pay. 
I have also driven small stakes into the 
ground for hives to rest on, but the frosts 
of winter or freezing and thrawing of 
spring, makes them objectionable. 

A conerete foundation has sometimes 
been recommended and there is nothing 
better, especially if one can place a piece 
of brick or stone near the corners to 
raise the hive a half inch or an ineh 
above the conerete. The expense, how 
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ever, is too great where we use large 
double-walled hives, and particularly so 
where our location is not a permanent 
one. 

We have found nothing better or more 
practical than a large flat stone or even 
a cobblestone. If the ground is uneven, 
different sized stones help to even up 
the surface and make the hives set level. 

These stones should be large enough to 
keep the hives two, three or more inches 
above the ground. But such a founda- 
tion requires attention; the freezing and 
thawing of spring or heavy rains will 
make the ground soft and the weight of 
the hives with an occasional heavy erop 
of honey, will cause these stones to set- 
tle into the earth surprisingly fast, so 
that a corner or side of the hive, will be 
on the ground and decay will set in. The 
lot of hives mentioned at the beginning 
of this article, we found so badly de 
cayed on the bottom that most of them 
had to have the bottom removed and re 
placed with new boards. 








seen 50 years of 
repaired so they 


have 
been 


that 


A group of hives 
service and have just 
should last another 50 years, with proper care 


The sides of the first hives I made were 
of %” lumber, cleated and the next lot 
was made of %” lumber cleated at the 
corners. This appears to work quite as 
well as though made of heavier lumber. 

The projecting roof helps to protect 


the sides from rain or storm and well 
repay for the small extra expense of 
making roofs in this way. If I were 


using single-walled hives, I doubt if I 
should use gable roofs and I presume [| 
might use tin for covering them. 

These old hives were made for using 
side boxes and later the brood-chambers 
were made over for sections on top, and 
the double walls used for winter pack- 
ing. 

Middlebury, Vt. 
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HATCHING OF HONEYBEE LARVAE 


The egg of the 
honeybee is about 
one-sixteenth of an 
inch in length and 
about one-hun- 
dredth of an inch 
in thickness at its greatest diameter. In 
shape and color it somewhat resembles a 
grain of polished rice. Two membranes 
form a covering for the egg, the outer 
one being called the chorion and the in- 
ner one the vitelline membrane. The cho- 
rion when studied under the microscope, 
exhibits a pattern or network of ridges 
which covers practically the entire egg. 
These two membranes may be referred to 
as the egg-case, since they serve as a pro- 
tecting covering. 

The eggs when formed in the ovary of 
the queen lie almost parallel with the long 
axis of her body; the end of the egg in 
which the head of the larva will develop 
being turned in the same direction as 
the head of the mother. This head-end 
is known as the anterior end, while the 
opposite end is referred to as the pos- 
terior end. 

The placing of tle egg in the cell is a 
simple matter since it is merely expelled. 
When the posterior end of the egg comes 
into contact with the base of the cell it 
adheres promptly owing to a sticky sub- 
stance which covers this end of the egg. 
The body of the queen often is withdrawn 
as soon as the egg touches the base of the 
cell; the egg remaining horizontal, with 
its anterior end directed toward the en- 
trance to the cell, and supported only by 
its posterior end. In this position it re- 
mains until within an hour or two of 
hatching. 

Temperature and doubtless, humidity, 
is eoncerned in the welfare of the egg; 
for if the egg is subjected to too high 
or too low temperature, it fails to hatch. 
The optimum temperature is about 95° F. 
and this temperature is always maintain- 
ed in the brood-nest of a colony while 
brood-rearing is progressing normally. 
Eggs may be removed from the brood- 
chamber and if kept in an ineubator at 
this temperature, the hatching appears 
to take place normally. 

During the three days from the time 
the egg is laid until it hatches, the nurse 
bees keep an almost constant watch over 
it. Cells containing eggs have been ob- 
served and it was found in the experi- 
ment that on the average six visits were 
made to such cells during each observa- 
tion period of ten minutes (U. 8. D. A. 
Bulletin No. 1222). During visits the 
nurse bees appear to be inspecting the 
egg by a process of smelling and perhaps 
by touch, for occasionally the egg is 


By Bruce Lineburg 


Influence of Constant Care by Nurse 
Bees upon Development and Hatching 


touched lightly by 
the antennae. In 
quite a large per- 
centage of visits 
only the head of the 
nurse bee is thrust 
into the cell, the antennae waived about 
momentarily and the head withdrawn. 
Usually the egg is not touched. . 
Duration of Incubation Period. 

On several occasions the actual laying 
of the eggs was observed through the 
glass bases of the cells. These cells were 
then marked and it was found that the 
eggs hatched in sixty-six to sixty-eight 
hours, or from four to six hours short of 
three days. In this particular observa- 
tion-hive one side, or the base of the cells, 
was of glass and to prevent chilling a 
lighted electric lamp was kept close by 
the side of the hive. Because of this 
lamp the temperature may have been 
slightly above normal and such a condi- 
tion may have hastened development. 
However, other tests were made by put- 
ting an empty comb in an ordinary hive 
and placing the queen on it. This comb 
was removed after an hour or two and 
placed above a queen-excluder so that no 
more eggs could be laid in it. Such a 
check showed that the hatching of eggs 
may occur shortly before the end of the 
third day from the laying of the eggs. 

Several hours before hatching, the egg 
loses its grayish-whiteness and becomes 
somewhat transparent. It now bends to- 
ward the vertical, hanging head down- 
ward until at length it comes to lie in 
contact with the base of the cell along 
its entire length. By this time the gray- 
ish-white color of the egg has almost dis- 
appeared and the larva itself may be seen 
within the thin egg-case (Fig. 1, A). A 
close study of the minute larva shows it 
to be lying quietly on its side and breath- 
ing. The act of breathing is quite no- 
ticeable since there are ten spiracles on 
each side through which the larva may 
breathe. Each spiracle acts independ- 
ently of the others and at each breath 
the region about the spiracle concerned 
rises and falls. For a considerable pe- 
riod before hatching the appearance of 
the egg is such that when viewed by the 
unaided eye, it has all the appearance 
of a hatched larva. In fact, so transpar- 
ent is the egg-case at this stage that it 
ean seareely be detected except under 
the highest power of binocular micro 
scope. Occasionally there is a slight 
swaying motion of the egg but this is 
not conspicuous unless viewed under the 
microscope. 

Giving Young Larvae Their First Meal. 

At this stage in development food is 
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placed in the cell by the nurse bee. This 
first feeding is usually preceded by a con- 
siderable amount of inspection, the in- 
specting bee frequently entering the cell 
two or three times in rapid succession. 
During each visit the antennae are in 
active motion within the cell, sometimes 
close to the egg, sometimes just within 
the cell. Finally food is placed in the 
cell, the actual placing of the food being 
accomplished within two or three sec- 
onds. This act is preceded by a rapid 
movement of the mandibles of the nurse 
bee. In this movement the mandibles are 
opened and closed perhaps twenty to fif- 
ty times followed by a short rest. This 
operation is repeated three or four times, 
the head of the bee being at this time 
about midway of the cell. The prelimin- 
ary working of the mandibles accom- 
plished, the bee advances farther into the 
cell until its mandibles may touch the 
base of the cell. The mandibles are again 
worked rapidly for a fraction of a sec- 
ond, after which they are opened as wide- 
ly as possible exposing the larval food 
between them. The mandibles are then 
applied to the base of the cell just above 





and 
seen 


feeding 
larva as 

A, egg (larva 
B, mandibles of feeding bee; 
C. larval food; D, egg-case; E, larva. In sketch 


Fig. 1.—Sketches showing first 
the hatching of a honeybee 
through the glass base of a cell. 
inside egg-case) ; 
larva has just burst the egg-case. 
7 shows the larva lying on the bot- 
tom of the cell surrounded by food and free 
from the egg-case. The larva and the larval 
food are enlarged to a much greater extent than 
the base of the cell. 
the point where the egg is attached (Fig. 
1, 2). The minute mass of semi-liquid 
food which was spread between the man- 
dibles is thus attached to the base of the 
cell. The mandibles are then kept in con- 
tact with food and again rapidly opened 
and closed with the result that addi- 
tional food is added to that already pres- 
ent. The food having been deposited, 
the nurse bee backs from the cell and 
proceeds to similar or other duties else- 
where. The amount of food supplied at 
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this first feeding appears to be about 
twice the amount in bulk of that of the 
egg. 

The food, as already explained, is a 
semi-fluid mass and because of this it 
slowly slides down the base of the cell 
on which it was placed. In doing so it 
comes into contact with the egg along 
which it spreads to the full length of the 
egg on one side or sometimes even along 








B 
Cc 
Fig. 2.—Camera lucida sketch showing the 
relative sizes of: A, larva, just hatched; B, 


the mass of food given at first fedeing; and C, 

the bottom of a cell. 
both sides. In either case the larva, find- 
ing the egg-case, in which it is enclosed. 
in contact with the food, begins a series 
of twistings and turnings which promptly 
burst the egg-case, thus permitting it to 
escape, or in other words, to hatch (Fig. 
1, 4-7). 

The larva upon leaving the egg-case at 
once assumes a bent or semi-circular form 
lying on a side with its back or dorsal 
side out. It now begins to eat of the 
food with which it finds itself surround- 
ed (Fig. 2). As it eats it moves, but 
owing to its curved shape it moves in a 
cirele. This circling movement is con- 
tinued throughout larval life except for 
brief periods of rest. When additional 
food is put in the cell, it is placed on the 
edge of that which is already present, 
with the result that within several hours 
the young larva is surrounded with a 
mass of food possibly three or four times 
the weight of itself. 

Eggs Do Not Hatch Until Food is Given. 

The fact that eggs will not hatch nor- 
mally except after the addition of larval 
food, was observed in 1923 during some 
experiments in rearing larvae in an ineu- 
bator. A small piece of comb containing 
eggs nearly ready to hatch was cut from 
a frame. The sides of the cells were then 
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trimmed away, leaving the eggs undis- 
turbed and lying in the slight depressions 
formed by the bases of the cells. The 
eggs could then be studied under the 
microscope or handled with greatest ease. 

The piece of comb was then placed in 
the constant temperature incubator to 
await the hatching of the larvae; for pre- 
vious observations seemed to indicate 
that food was not supplied until the eggs 
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Fig. 3.—Sketch of a honey bee larva hatching 
in a drop of water. A, head of larva still en- 
closed by egg-case; B, tail of larva; C, egg- 
ease, showing network on surface; D, bit of 
wax pulled loose in removing egg; E, spiracle 
and the connecting tracheal or respiratory sys- 
tem. The enclosing line represents the outline 
of the drop of water. 


had hatched; for no food was observed 
with eggs, and no larvae were seen which 
did not have food. 

One afternoon when feeding such lar- 
vae for the first time the supply of food 
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(royal-jelly) was used up and some ‘‘lar- 
vae’’ were left unfed. During the night 
the larvae which had been fed were fed 
again from time to time and on the fol- 
lowing morning they were transferred 
to artificial queen-cells for greater con- 
venience in handling. It was then dis- 
covered that the ‘‘larvae’’ which had not 
been fed were still alive and vigorous, 
apparently none the worse for their long 
fast. Previously it was learned that de- 
ferred feedings, even though a matter of 
but four or five hours, sometimes proved 
fatal to one-day and two-day larvae. 
Here, however, appeared to be a case in 
which one-day larvae had gone without 
food for approximately seventeen hours. 
This condition was at once investigated 
under higher powers of the microscope 
and presently the fact was established 
that they were not larvae in the full 
sense of the word, but that they were 
still enclosed by the egg-case, in other 
words they were still ‘‘eggs.’’ 

On another day while studying eggs in 
which the larvae could be clearly seen, a 
small drop of water was allowed to run 
into the base of one of the cells. No 
sooner had the water touched the side of 
the egg than the egg-case burst and the 
larva wriggled free from the egg-case. 
In further tests three-day eggs were re- 
moved from their cells and placed on 
glass slides where they were kept for sev- 
eral hours, being studied from time to 
time under the microscope. In no case 
was one able to free itself from its sur- 
rounding egg-case. Each one, however, 
hatched promptly upon the addition of a 
drop of water. A camera lucida sketch of 
a larva hatching upon the addition of 
water is given herewith (Fig. 3). 

In view of these observations one may 
conclude that the placing of larval food 
in the cell with the egg is necessary for 
the normal hatching of the larva of the 
honeybee. 

Lake Forest, Ill. 
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COST ACCOUNTS IN BEEKEEPING 


Passing on the 
highway _ about 
noon, the occupants 
of an auto noticed 
a roadside sign 
reading: 

‘*HONEY FOR SALE.’’ 

‘‘Let’s get some, I’m hungry,’’ 
the boy. 

Stopping at the gate, the gentleman 
went in, the boy following, of course. 

‘*Are you the bee-man?’’ he asked of 
the man answering his call. 


said 


By Dr. E. P. Stiles 


A Story of an Inquisitive Business 
Man’s Effort to Find Out Whether 
Beekeeping is Profitable 


**Yes, I own the 


bees. My name is 
Ives.’’ 
‘*And mine is 


Fahrer, Mr. Ives. 
My folks saw your 
honey sign and insist upon having some 
honey to go with their lunch. I hope 
you have some.’’ 

‘‘Yes, I have. If you will step over 
to the honey-house, you can make your 
own selection of the package you pre- 
fer.’’ 
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Shelving occupied part of one side of 
the neat honey-house and on it was ar- 


ranged small packages of honey in sec-~ 


tions and glass and tin. It was a tempt- 
ing display because the light from a win- 
dow behind it shone through the honey. 
It drew an exclamation from the boy, 
but he was soon prying around. 


Roadside Customer Discovers that Bee- 
keeping is a Business. 

‘*Papa, what is this machine for?’’ 

**T don’t know. You will have to ask 
Mr. Ives.’’ 

**That is the machine with which we 
extract the honey from the combs.’’ 

**Indeed! That is what is ealled a 
honey-extractor, is it?’’ asked Mr. Fah- 
rer. 

‘*Yes, a small one. It will extract 
about a ton of honey a day.’’ 

‘fA ton of honey! What do you do 
with a ton of honey?’’ 

**Tt runs from the extractor into that 
tank; from the tank, it is drawn off into 
any container we wish—these pint jars 
or those sixty-pound cans or into those 
barrels.’’ 

‘*Papa, are all those boxes and bar- 
rels and tanks full of honey?’’ 

By a glance, Mr. Fahrer transferred 
the question to Mr. Ives. 

‘*No, not yet, but we expect to have 
them full by winter. We are not through 
extracting.’’ 

‘¢This is a much larger business than 
I supposed it could be, Mr. Ives. You 
seem to have considerable money invest- 


ed here. How many bees have you?’’ 
‘*Not many colonies. About two hun- 
dred.’’ 


**Ts two hundred How 
many is many?’’ 

**T have known of one man owning 
three thousand or more ecolonies.’’ 

** Astonishing! ’’ 

‘¢John, go and bring your mother here 
to select what honey she wants. 

A Business Without an Inventory. 

**T don’t want to be rudely inquisi- 
tive, Mr. Ives, but for my own educa- 
tional development, I should like to 
learn the amount of capital you have in 
vested in the bee industry.’’ 

‘My bee business has grown up grad- 
vally and of itself, so I really don’t 
know how much money I have locked up 
in it.’’ 

‘*Then. of course, you don’t know how 
much your honey costs per pound, or how 
much you make in a season. I should like 
to ask, then, how you know what to 
charge for your honey.’’ 

‘*Beekeepers have no more power to 
set the price of their honey than a farmer 
has to set the price of his corn or wheat 
or oats. He has to take what he can get. 
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It makes very little difference what my 
honey costs me. If it cost me twenty- 
five cents per pound, I should have to 
take for the crop the wholesale market 
price of eight to ten cents. What, then, is 
the use of adding to my worries the 
knowledge that I am recovering less than 
cost???’ 
Who Sets the Price of Honey? 


‘‘That is a deplorable condition of 
affairs. How are your selling prices de- 
termined? Who fixes your prices?’’ 

‘*No one in particular, every one in 
general. I think our prices are deter. 
mined very much as a merchant’s selling 
prices are determined—by competition.’’ 

‘‘Have you any interest on your farm 
other than bees?’’ 

*¢Yes, I raise mutton for the market.’’ 


**Do you know what your mutton 
costs?’’ 
‘‘Only approximately—about as_ I 


know what my honey costs.’’ 

‘‘How do you know then that your 
farming and beekeeping is paying you? 
You don’t, do you?’’ 

‘*Yes, I know that it pays because I 
am considerably better off than I was 
when my wife and I settled here twenty 
years ago.’’ 

‘¢You said that if your honey cost you 
twenty-five cents a pound, you would 
have to sell it for eight to ten. Do you 
mean to suggest that it does cost you 
about twenty-five?’’ 

‘*No. As near as I ean guess at it, it 
costs me somewhere between twelve and 
fifteen. ’’ 

**Do you wholesale honey?’’ 

*“Yes, I wholesale a large part of it. I 
suppose about half. But I don’t mean 
by that, that I sell it by the gallon in 
barrels. The largest package I sell is 
the case.’’ 

‘*How do prices go by the case?’’ 

‘“Prices vary a good deal with the 
season and with the number of cases 
sold. I suppose the price would run from 
twelve to fourteen cents.’’ 

**TIn that case you sell about half your 
crop for what you think it costs you. 
That don’t pay.’’ 

‘*Well, the deficiency is more than 
made up by the price of the small pack- 
ages, some of which bring twenty-five 
cents a pound.’’ 

Should Mr. Ives Sell His Bees or His 
Sheep? 

**My friend, if your honey costs you 
what you guess, you are doing too much 
work for too litle pay. Would it not be 
a satisfaction to know that your honey 
did not cost you more than ten cents? 
A little simplified bookeeping would give 
you the cost per pound. What would 
vou do if your books proved that your 
honey cost twenty cents per pound and 
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that you received only an average of 
fifteen or sixteen cents for it?’’ 

**7’d sell my bees.’’ 

‘Which do you think is paying you 
best, your mutton business or your bee 
business ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know which pays best in the 
long run. I think one pays better some 
years and some years the other.’’ 

‘You said just now that if you knew 
that you were selling honey steadily for 
less than it cost, you would sell your 
bees. On the other hand, suppose you 
found that your bees were making up 
losses on your mutton business, what 
would you do?’’ 

**1’d sell my sheep.’ 

‘*Tnstead, how would it do to refuse to 
a price less than the cost plus a 
small profit for the mutton and for the 
honey? If every farmer and beekeeper 
who is getting less than the cost of his 
product, went out of business, as you 
say you would do, don’t you think the 
price of the various crops, including mut 
ton and honey, would rise?’’ 

**T should think so, else people would 
starve.’’ 

‘*Then why not keep accounts and find 
out what erops cost and demand and get 
a fair price for them without going out 
of business, 

How to Cut the Cost of Production. 

‘*And there is a recourse, better than 
going out of business, offered by the 
keeping of cost accounts. In two or 
three vears, perhaps in the first vear, the 
pieture of your year’s business furnished 
by such aceounts, will show you where 
and how to cut down costs so that you 
can probably make money instead of 
losing it when selling at current prices. 
Any business, even raising beef eattle on 
the range, can be more economically man 
aged by the light that is thrown on the 
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subject, year after year, by a set of 
accounts. Besides, you have the satisfac- 
tion and advantage of knowing all of 
the time just what your business is do- 
ing, how it is doing it and what you 
should do to make it better or to correct 
error. 

‘*My wife has chosen her little pot of 
honey. Let me pay you for it. But you 
have shown me that it will be much bet- 
ter for me to buy one of those cases of 
honey because I can get that for less 
than cost. We will try this sample. If 
we like it and come back this way, we 
may take a case. If we don’t take this 
road home, we may want to send for a 
ease. Have you a card?’’ 

Mr. Ives hands him a ecard which reads: 

B. H. IVES, 
Honey Creek, Texas. 

R. 1. Box 12. Phone Wayside 1313-3R. 

‘‘That is a very suggestive and appro- 
priate card. Was it the name and the 
location that put you in the business?’’ 

‘*Tt hada good deal to do with it, I ex 
pect. You said if you liked the sample 
you bought you might want a case. My 
bees gather two distinct kinds of honey. 
Let me give you a sample of the other. 
You may like one better than the other. 
Both are correctly labeled. You can order 
by name. I thank you for your eall, Mr. 
Fahrer. You have given me something 
to think about. I hope to see you again.’’ 

‘*T should be very glad to come again 
and see how you handle bees and honey. 
When will you extract honey again? I 
should like to see the operation.’’ 

‘“We expect to take off some more 
honey next week but I can’t say what 
day except that it will be a bright one. 
If vou are here, T can stop long enough 
to show you how the honey is extracted. 
It is a very simple thing to do.’’ 

Houston, Texas. 
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THE BEEMAN OF THE ADIRONDACKS 


L. S. Hutchins is 
the beekeeper to 
whom the title of 
this article refers. 
I say ‘fthe’’ bee 
man of the Adiron 


Famed Mountains 


dacks’ there may be 
others who produce honey on nearly as 
large a seale, | could not find them! And 
| inquired diligently throughout the 
whole buay town of Saranae Lake, the 
great health resort! 1 there 
would surely be one beekeper among the 
Gooo populated the town; 
especially small seale, it 
would be such an admirable oceupation 
for the tubereulous convalescents, who 


because, though 


supposed 


people who 
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By Josephine Morse 
An Interesting Apiary Among the Far 
of Northern New 
York 


throng to this beau 
tiful place, and who 
should lead an out 
door life. But no, 
there is not one 
single bee in the 
town, unless it is one of Mr. Hutchins, 
which has flown eight miles (perhaps 
five miles in a beeline) from one of his 
139 eolonies at Lake Clear Junetion. 
Mr. Hutehins has a small summer 
camp and apiary very conveniently lo 
cated on a knoll overlooking the rail 
road track and only a stone's throw from 
the station—Lake Clear Junetion. From 
his doorsteps he looks across at White 
Face, one of the most beautiful and no 
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ble mountains of the Adirondacks. The 
day I went out to see his apiary was 
clear and cold—in fact, so snappy that, 
after the eight-mile drive in his com- 
fortable truck, we were glad to sit in 
front of an intensely hot fire in the kitch- 
en stove. As it was nearly noon we had 
a delightful picnie lunch of hot boiled 
eggs, tea, bread and canned blueberries 
of true Adirondack flavor, while discuss- 
ing all the beekeeping topics that bee- 
keepers always do discuss when they get 
together. 
An Ideal Winter Repository. 

The apiary is located on the north side 
of the bee cellar, which is built in the 
bank on which the house stands. This 
eellar is a perfect place for wintering 
bees, the bees coming out in the spring 
in fine condition and almost 100 per cent 
as strong as when put in. The illustra- 
tion shows how excellent a protection is 
afforded by the bank which slopes grad- 
ually away on three sides. The house, un- 
occupied in winter, is directly above and 
there is a 10-inch partition filled with 
sawdust between the house floor and the 
eellar roof. 

The floor of the cellar is the natural 
floor—-of the finest lake sand. There is 
water below this sand, and very near the 
surface, as is general throughout this re- 
gion. Mr. Hutchins thinks his proximity 
of water tempers the severity of the win- 
ter’s cold and equalizes the temperature 
in the cellar. Of course, there is an air 
intake and an air outlet. The hives are 
ranged around the walls—five hives high, 
allowing a good, open space for ventila- 
tion in the center. Ten-frame hives are 
used, with two brood-chambers in the 
spring. 

The bees build up early in the season 
on pin-cherry but make their big crop 
from the wild raspberry. The hives are, 
as a rule, arranged in groups of twos in 
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the yard, which is enclosed on two sides 
by a board fence, on one side by a brush 
fence, and on the other by the cellar. 
Poles with cross pieces, to serve as land- 
marks for the bees, are placed here and 
there among the hives. 
A Family of Beekeepers. 

Beekeeping seems contagious in the 
Hutchins family. Mr. Hutchins has two 
brothers who have been big honey pro- 
ducers for many years, one of them at 
one time having 400 colonies at Santa 
Clara, in a different section of the Ad- 
irondacks. They now are located in their 
home town, Hassena, New York, about 
80 miles northwest of Lake Clear. L. 8. 
Hutchins, of whom I’ write, has been a 
steam shoveller by trade—and an expert 
in that line—until about six years ago, 
he decided to retire from such an active 
life and settle down at home. He could 
think of nothing more attractive than 
beekeeping for a livelihood, and began 
under his brother’s tutelage. Now he is 
an active honey producer—getting his 
big honey flow from the wild raspberry 
which comes in very thick where woods 
have been ‘‘slashed.’’ The raspberry 
bloom is sure to yield nectar, under all 
eonditions, so, if there is fair weather, 
the bees store a fine surplus. After five 
or six vears, however, it gets choked out 





by undergrowth. 
The Wild Red Raspberry as a Honey 
Plant. 
Therefore, it would be profitable if 


out-apiaries could be established in dif- 
ferent sections and, as the local honey 
vields became exhausted, moved to re- 
cently slashed regions where the rasp- 
berry was flourishing. However, there 
are certain factors to be considered if 
one gets too far from ecivilization—such 
as the havoe which may be wrought by 
marauding bears, seeking to gratify their 
passion for sweets; protection from law 





A well protected apiary 


in the 








Adirondack Mountains 
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Mr. Hutchins’ bee cellar is on a convenient level with the apiary 


less human beings, and other similar dis- 
advantages. So. Mr. Hutchins consoles 
himself with the fact that bees travel 
farther for nectar in the mountains than 
elsewhere—and he keeps all his colonies 
in one yard! In support of the statement 
concerning the bees’ long flights for nee 
tar, he says that there is a bee-hunter in 
Saranac Lake who has ‘‘lined’’ bees 
straight to the Lake Clear apiary from 
points five miles distant. 

One can see by the looks of his apiary 
and by conversation with him that Mr. 
Hutchins is a very competent and success 
ful beekeeper. He also shows his good 


business sense in his choice of a loeation, 


at the Junetion, where he can ship direct 
to Montreal or New York and in the tour 
ist section of the Adirondacks, Saranae 
it 


Lake and Lake Placid alone offer a won- 
derful market for his honey. Most of it 
he peddles in these places, having in this 
way secured many regular customers and 
many orders to be sent away by express. 
All honey is packed in 5-pound cans. 

The Hutchins apiary has not yet seen a 
case of any kind of brood disease and | 
trust rever will. Great eare is taken 
never to buy second-hand supplies of any 
kind, and the freedom from disease may 
be attributed to this in a large measure. 

Mr. Hutchins and I had a fine ‘‘bee- 
talk,’’ comparing notes between condi- 
tions in Massachusetts and the northern 
mountains of New York. I shall not for- 
get my visit to his apiary or his kindness 
to a home-sick beekeeper. 

South, Lancaster, Mass. 








An apiary in Spain adjoining a large orange grove. Apiary of Jose Chocomeli, Carcagente. 
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THE FUTURE OF COMB HONEY 


Will the Diminishing Supply Result in a Dimin- 
ished Demand for this Product 





I see there is some discussion of late 
upon the relative production and market 
value of comb and extracted honey. Some 
writers express the fear that the under- 
production of comb honey will lessen its 
value and spoil its market. If this is a 
fact, isn’t it about the only article in 
which a seareity brings down prices? 

The taste for comb honey was acquired 
a long time ago, possibly it was when 
Sampson took the nice new comb from 
the lion’s eareass and served it at a ban- 
quet. At any rate, it was long before 
extracted honey was on the market. 

Extracted honey is now elassed as an 
article of daily food, and I hope to see 
the day when it is universally used. But 
I find in my experience that quite a num 
ber of my customers, both in city and 
eountry when buying their winter sup 
ply, want a case of comb honey, saying 
it has a taste the other does not have. So 
honey in the comb cannot be placed en- 
tirely in the elass of so-called luxuries. 
In my own experience I get three calls 
for comb honey to one for extracted for 
the city grocery trade. The grocers say 
‘“When can you send me some new comb 
honey? My shelves are full of bottled 
goods, but I have a trade that wants 
comb honey’’ I find that prices stiffen 
rather than sag under a bare market. 

When I began keeping bees fifty years 
ago, we beginners were trying to climb 
the hill of success with the movable 
comb hive almost in its infancy and 
with section boxes and foundation in the 
experimental stage, so we did not glut 
the market very badly, but as I look back 
over that period I feel sure that produc- 
tion and consumption are better balanced 
now than then. 

As for myself, I prefer to produce comb 
honey and by having everything ready 
when spring comes, I feel that two men 
ean care for as many or more bees for 
comb than for extracted honey. 

This season I worked 200 colonies for 
extracted honey. They increased to 205 
by natural swarming and produced $2500 
worth of honey; 240 worked for comb 
honey increased by shook swarming to 
400 colonies and produced $3100 worth of 
honey. I count the 160 increase worth 
$1200, which makes $4300 from 240 comb 
honey colonies, spring count, against 
$2500 for 200 extracted honey colonies, 
spring count. 


With all increase made by May 15 
and a young laying queen installed and 
laying by June 10 in all colonies, both 
young and old swarming is reduced to 
the minimum, even with eight-frame 
hives, which, like Dr. Miller, I much pre- 
fer for comb honey production. Of course, 
it’s a little embarrassing to be classed 
as a matchbox beekeeper in these days 
when we hear so much about progres- 
sives, but the conservatives accomplish 
much sometimes, as we have noticed late- 
ly. M. A. Gill. 

Hyrum, Utah. 
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THE GIANT BEE OF INDIA 


First Hand Experience with this Interesting Spe- 
cies in its Native Habitat 








While in central India, I had my first 
experience with apis dorsata. From first 
reading of them in the A B C and X Y Z 
of Bee Culture as the ‘‘giant bee’’ of 
India, I had gathered an impression of 
bulk and the final remark: ‘‘ The impres- 
sion prevails that they are too much like 
bumblebees to be of any commercial use’’ 
(page 717, 1923 edition) confirmed the 
visual picture of a big fat bee of the 
bumblebee type. If this vision remains 
with any other beekeeper I hasten to dis- 
pel it by explaining that the bee is a 
giant in length only, though possibly 
somewhat more in girth than our common 
apis mellifica. The workers of apis dor- 
sata resemble the Italian queen in shape. 
In faet, I marveled at the first one I 
saw on a clover blossom, for the reason 
that I thought it to be a queen. 

At Sanchi, in Bhopal State, while vis 
iting the wonderful Buddhist remains 
dating back to the reign of King Asoka, 
in the third century, B. C., I saw (and 
felt) apis dorsata. These bees build 
chiefly in the sacred pipal tree which 
provides adequate protection with its 
huge limbs and shady foliage and often 
ten or a dozen colonies may be found in 
the same tree. They also build under 
ledges of overhanging rock and I found 
several colonies with, quaintly enough, 
one tiny little colony of apis florea, like 
dignity and impudence, under the doom- 
ed roof of the entrance to the Juma Mas- 
jid (Mosque) in Bhopal City. I enclose 
photos of some of these colonies, but as 
they were taken looking upward over one 
hundred feet, they are not very satisfac- 
tory. 

Apis dorsata builds huge single combs, 
the ones I saw at Sanchi averaging about 
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four feet long by three feet deep. I got 


specimen of old comb but it was so 
moth ridden that I could not send you 
any. The cells do not appear much lar- 
ger than ordinary worker comb of apis 
mellifiea, but the comb is very thick, the 
greater part of two inches. 














Juma 
Several 
the 

comb 
side by side as the common honey 


Entrance to 
City, India 
appear under 
build a single 


Masjid (Mosque) in Bhopal 


colonies of apis dorsata 

domed roof These bees 
instead of several combs 
bees do 


The view prevails here that apis dor 
sata are fierce when roused, but I can see 
no reason why, with ordinary handling, 
they should not be made use of commer 
cially. Beekeeping in India with modern 
methods simply does not exist and I feel 
that much remains to be discovered about 
apis dorsata alone. 

I visited one colony hanging low on a 
limb and while examining it, my Indian 
orderly most unwisely threw a stone at 
the comb. Immediately the air was filled 
with angry circling bees, their long yel 
low bodies hanging downwards from the 
wings, as flies a queen. I stood still, but 
the native ran, waving his puggarie 
(headdress), pursued by many hundred 


bees. He arrived at the bungalow, a 
hundred yards distant, extremely dan 
gerously stung. I finally retreated in 


fashion more becoming one who has dab- 
bled in bee lore, but even so received 
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some six or eight painful stings. Still 
apis dorsata are not the only race of bee 
that resents intruders who throw stones! 
If | get back to central India I shall 
see what can be done to obtain better 
observation and comb measurements. | 
do not feel that the contention that this 
bee cannot stand a cool climate is cor 
rect. Nights in India can be very cold, 
and the difference between day and night 
temperature is, at times, very great. I 
do not for a moment suggest that it 
would thrive in your northern climate, 
but in the South—why not? It remains a 
fascinating subject for investigation, but 
it seems a pity that this wonderful honey 
gatherer and wax producer is not yet of 
full use to men. R. M. Macdonald. 
Kohat, India. 
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STATE ERADICATES FOUL BROOD 


Mississippi’s Clean up Campaign, and Steps to 
Prevent Return of Disease 

Among the important achievements re 
ported at the recent annual conference of 
the Mississippi State Plant Board was 
the eradication of American foul brood. 
Fortunately for Mississippi beekeepers, 
this disease has been confined chiefly to 
a few counties in the western part of tho 
state, with only one infected county ib 
the eastern part. However, in the infect 
ed apiaries heavy has occurred in 
some In 1920, one large apiary in 
Washington County was practically de 
stroyed by it, causing a loss of $5000, 

The disease has been apparently eradi 
cated this year through the persistent 
efforts of inspectors of the State Plant 
Board and the occupation of the owners 
of the infected apiaries. Large numbers 
of colonies were found in sev 
eral apiaries early in the summer, but the 
inspectors assisted the owners in treat 
ing and burning them until the last col 
ony had been cleaned up. Careful inspec 
tions will be made early next spring and 
throughout the summer, and if the dis 
ease should reappear it will be stamped 
out promptly. 

Considerable publicity has been given 
to the eradication work accomplished 
this year, and beekeepers all over the 
state are being urged to co-operate with 
the Plant Board in effectively preventing 
the introduction of American foul brood 
into Mississippi in the future. One of the 
best beekeeping counties of the state 
barely escaped an infection of American 
foul brood during the past summer from 
a diseased apiary brought in on a truck 
by an itinerant beekeeper from a northern 
state. All shipments of bees entering Mis- 
sissippi by freight or express are prompt 
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ly inspected by the Plant Board, but in 
order to protect the state against apiaries 
moving by truck or wagon, the co-opera- 
tion of local beekeepers is necessary. 
Hence, the Plant Board is urging all bee- 
keepers to report at once when new bees 
are brought into a community, especially 
if the bees are from another state. 
A. & M. College, Miss. Clay Lyle. 
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HONEY HOUSE FOR SINGLE APIARY 


Built and Paid for out of the Proceeds of a Few 
Colonies 

Four years ago we needed a honey 

house badly, as we had to earry all the 

supers and bee supplies into our four-room 

house, and do all our extracting there. 

We had to take up all the carpets and 


rugs and take down the curtains, and 


honey, of course, was tracked over and 
into everything. 
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We had 38 eolonies of 
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bees that summer, and extracted about 
5000 pounds of honey, so you can readily 
understand that living conditions in the 
house were not comfortable. It was a 
case of either build a honey-house, live in 
a tent, or give up the bees. 

In the spring of that year, my husband 
suffered a paralytic stroke, which dis- 
abled him for work of any kind, and sine? 
buying our 10-acre summer home ten 
years ago, it has taken about all our 
extra money putting improvements .on it 
and investing in bee supplies. So we 
did not see any prospect of a honey 
house for we never go in debt. 

Yet on August 17 we laid the founda 
tion stones; in the stone beside the front 
door I put a piece of paper on which I 
wrote, ‘‘A Gift of God; in God we 
Trust.’’ I sealed it in a heavy envelope 
and it is there yet, of course. Well, by 
the time snow came our honey-house was 
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completed. It is 16x20 feet, one story 
and a half high. It has five windows 
in it; has a hardwood floor and is painted 
white. It was paid for as we went along. 
The total cost was over $500, for labor 
was high that year. Carpenters charged 
80 cents per hour for their work and 50 
eents per hour for helpers. But that year 
honey sold from 25 to 30 cents per pound 
for light honey, so that equalized it. 
Mrs. Maybel Carlisle. 
Mich. 


East Jordan, 


ae. & a= 
WORSE THAN BROOD DISEASES 


Annoying Loss of Colonies in Out-apiaries that 
is Difficult to Remedy 


i have discovered a new bee disease in 
central New York State, which I believe 
is worse than the old time European foul 
brood, Isle of Wight disease, bee paraly 
sis or anything yet discovered or solved 
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house built to take care of the requirements of a single apiary. 


by any of the experts in Washington. It 
has been felt I understand, in other see 
tions of the country, but shows up rather 
scattering, comes on over night and van 
ishes, leaving to the beekeeper only the 
vacant hive stands, taking with it the 
hives, covers, bottoms and the complete 
colony. Only last week it visited my 
outyard and disappeared with six first 
class colonies, all in two-story eight-frame 
hives, leaving no track nor trace of the 
germ. Last year, just before or during 
apple blossom time, six or eight colonies 
took wing and disappeared in the night. 
The germ, however, last year left me at 
least the covers, but this year everything 
went, and I wouldn’t be surprised if | 
should feel the bitter pain of this 
wretched plague again, probably before 
many days. 

[ congratulate myself on one thing, and 
that is that I have never tied up very 
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much money in well made hives or equip- 
ment. The hives are mostly home made 
and some are quite weather beaten, leav- 
ing bee spaces here and there, the covers 
loose fitting, and the bottoms loose and 
full of cracks. This I think, is the rea- 
son that the thieves do not take more 
while they are at it. They pick out only 
such hives fhat do not ‘‘leak’’ bees, that 
are uniform in size and easy to handle. 
Wintering in a cellar as I do, the hives 
of course do not have to be kept up, and 
I think from now on I shall keep my 
hives in such shape that they are hard 
to handle. I have 140 colonies left now 
and expect there will be fewer every time 
I go to the yard, as they are located some 
distance from a house, and on a back 
road where thieves can drive in with a 
truck, load up and get away without any 
one getting a glimpse of the operation. 
One can fight all other troubles and dis- 
eases, but just how to go at this stealing 
of entire colonies is one that is hard to 
treat, and until I find out some method 
to combat it, I am inelined to put little 
money in fixtures and paraphernalha, and 
spend as little time as possible in ‘‘ fixing 
things up’’ for some ‘‘warped’’ bee art- 
ist to manage to carry away with him. 
This is one of the many trials and tribu- 
lations of the outyard, and must be 
charged to profit and loss, but it is more 
discouraging than anything I have met 
with, as the bees cannot be spiked down 
or padlocked. One 1s at the merey of the 
thief, who should be dealt with like the 
horse thieves of the West in frontier 
days, if eventually brought to justice. 
Johnstown, N. Y. Geo. H. Lesser. 


[We understand that both the Ameri- 
can Honey Producers’ League and the 
New York Beekeepers’ Association have 
an arrangement of rewards for informa 
tion leading to the arrest and conviction 
of thieves who steal property from an 
apiary of members.—Editor. | 


es & as 
CREATING HONEY SALES IN WINTER 


Various Methods of Stimulating the Demand 
for Honey Especially Applicable in Winter 


Some beekeepers receive better prices 
for their honey and dispose of more of it 
in less time than their less fortunate 
brothers, but when you really look into 
the matter thoroughly and study the 
problem, you will find that it is not luck 
that accounts for the more successful 
turn. Each beekeeper should decide just 
in what ways he can best create a larger 
demand for his product at reasonable 
prices. There are different methods, es- 
pecially at this particular time, whereby 
consumption can be stimulated. 
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During the winter, when the beekeeper 
has some hours at his disposal, it will be 
well for him to visit some of his pros- 
peets. If he wishes to sell most of his 
honey within his community or in sur- 
rounding towns, he should concentrate 
on those sections. Aside from some time- 
ly winter advertising, which can take 
various forms, such as newspaper adver- 
tising, booklets, circulars, blotters and 
even personal letters, the importance of 
canvassing is not to be overlooked. 

If the beekeeper himself cannot un- 
dertake this work, he will do well to 
assign some capable assistant, one who 
is fully conversant with bees and their 
products and who can expound the vari- 
ous good features embodied in honey. 
During the winter nights especially, you 
will find many families who are recep- 
tive to some interesting information re- 
garding bees, honey and its uses. The 
person who does not know much about 
honey is, as a rule, not a good prospect 
for honey. Therefore, why not change 
the situation? Why not distribute some 
really helpful pointers regarding honey’s 
varied uses? Many people do not use 
honey because they have heard so little 
about it. And the sad part of it all is 
that honey is such a dainty and health- 
ful food. The beekeeper with any faculty 
at all for distributing information re- 
garding his product, should not lose sight 
of this opportunity. 

While visiting the different families, 
much interesting discussion should re- 
sult. The person who interests the pros- 
pect may have to overcome some trivial 
objections. The woman of the house- 
hold may have her pet prejudice, but the 
persevering beekeeper should not en- 
counter much difficulty here. Gaining 
the prospeet’s interest, bringing home 
the really good points embraced in hon- 
ey, explaining just how honey ean al 
ways be used, and, at the same time, 
leaving some educative literature, will 
indeed go a long ways toward making 
honey more popular and stimulating its 
sale. And if other beekeepers take the 
same tack, honey should be disposed of 
quicker and prices should at the same 
time, be more attractive. 

Is the beekeeper going to content him- 
self with the present day demand with- 
out any effort on his part? Bear in 
mind, it is not sufficient that the cus- 
tomer come occasionally, making a small 
purchase of honey and using that spar- 
ingly! The thing to do is to make an 
enthusiast of that customer! And once 
the customer is an enthusiastic honey 
user, he will become a good advertiser 
for the beekeeper, which in turn promises 
more sales. Frank V. Faulhaber. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A WORLD FIGURE IN BEEKEEPING 


Ph. J. Baldensperger, Editor, Author, Traveler, 
and Beekeeper, Visits the United States 





For three weeks we have had the honor 
and pleasure of entertaining one of the 
most remarkable men in the whole bee- 
keeping world, in the person of Mr. 
Philip J. Baldensperger of Nice, France. 
He speaks, writes and lectures in four 
languages; and, according to Dr. Phil- 
lips, now of Cornell, he speaks and thinks 
in a fifth language—the language of the 
bees. He is editor of the ‘‘Bulletin de 
la Société d’Apiculture des Alpes-Mariti- 
mes,’’ published at Nice, France. He is 
likewise president of the society bearing 
that name. Mr. Baldensperger is also 
author of ‘*‘The Immovable East,’’ a 
book that has had a wide circulation 
throughout Europe and America. He is a 
correspondent for a large number of bee 
journals, both American and European. 
Speaking and writing fluently in Eng- 
lish, German and French, he knows, if 
any man does, what is going on in the 
beekeeping world. Born in Jerusalem, 
and reared there, he speaks the native 
language, the Arabic, and ean converse 
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with some degree of readiness with the 
Turks themselves. 

When I began my work on Gleanings 
in Bee Culture in 1885, my father gave 
me a list of some correspondents whose 
contributions I should always accept. In 
this list was the name of Ph. J. Balden- 
sperger. The back volumes of Gleanings 
show that he has been a contributor for 
forty years. 

Being the son of a missionary, born 
and raised in the ancient city of Jeru- 
salem, Mr. Baldensperger did not take 
any interest in bees until Frank Benton, 
in 1880, went into the Orient with D. A. 
Jones of Canada, to find new races of 
bees. While in Jerusalem Mr. Benton 
heard that Mr. Baldensperger’s father, 
then a missionary, had formerly lectured 
on bees. Mr. Benton was anxious to get 
hold of some one would could speak Eng- 
lish, and one who could tell him some- 
thing about bees in the Holy Land; and 
the older Mr. Baldensperger was able to 
give him the information he sought. It 
was during this time that the junior Bal- 
densperger became acquainted with Mr. 
Benton and Mr. Jones. In fact, he work- 
ed for and with these two men in secur- 
ing these bees from the natives. It was 

















Philip J. 
bees with the editors of Gleanings in the apiary at Medina. Mr. Root is shown at the left and 
Mr. Demuth at the right. 


Baldensperger (middle), an international authority in beekeeping, discussing races of 
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then that he acted as interpreter among 
the Arabs, as the Arabic language, which 
is really a modern Hebrew, is his native 
tongue. 

During the 44 years that have elapsed 
Mr. Baldensperger has had more or less 
of intimate acquaintance with the bees 
of southern Europe, Asia Minor, Pales- 
tine and northern Africa. He has owned 
and studied these races in their native 
habitat; and if there is any writer in the 
whole world who can speak authoritative- 
ly on the various races of bees through 
out the world, Mr. Baldensperger is that 
man. So deeply impressed was I with his 
intimate knowledge of bees in the Orient 
and in Africa, that I induced him to 
write a treatise on the various bees of 
the world. This he did in the three weeks 
he was at Medina. It will be published 
in installments, in a series of articles for 
Gleanings, and later on it will be ineor 
porated in permanent form in the A BC 
and X Y Z of Bee Culture. 

Mr. Baldensperger is slightly past 
70 years of age, but is still vigorous in 
mind and body. He has been employed 
by the British Archeological Society, is 
a student of ancient Bible history, an 
authority on ancient Bible characters, 
and, as already stated, has written a book 
entitled the ‘* Immovable which 
describes the people who live in Bible 
lands. They are today, he says, just as 
they were back in Bible times, thousands 
of years ago; hence the title of the book, 
‘The Immovable East.’’ He has writ 
ten a new edition of this, the manuscript 
of which he has handed over to me, and 
which, after I have read it, I am to turn 
over to some publisher. 

He came to this country to attend the 
International Congress of Beekeepers at 
Quebee, which took place in September 
from the Ist to the 4th. Having arrived 
on this continent he felt that he could ill 
afford to go back to Europe without vis 
iting Dr. Phillips, late of the Bureau of 
Entomology, Washington, D. C., and last, 
but not least, Medina, which he charac 
terized as ‘‘the Meeca of beekeeping for 
the whole world.’’ 

Mr. Baldensperger’s series of articles 
will appear shortly in Gleanings. 

Medina, Ohio. E. R. Root. 


a3 & 
DEMONSTRATION APIARIES 


East,’’ 


Iowa Prepares to Use Established Demonstration 
Apiaries for Collecting Data on Nectar Secretion 


We have had the demonstration apiaryv 
work established in lowa for six vears. 
During this time the work has grown so 
that we now have almost 120 demonstra 
tion apiaries seattered over the state in 
about one-half of the counties. Our dif 
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ficulty now is in meeting the demand for 
time which is put upon us in connection 
with the work. The results are so satis- 
factory that it is not necessary to argue 
as to the value of the work. The last 
section report for the year gives lowa an 
average production of 79 pounds’ per col 
ony. Our demonstration apiaries_ this 
year made many times that. 

One of the outstanding apiaries was in 
the western part of the state in Shelby 
County. Here the entire ten colonies of 
the beekeeper were taken over which is 
more than we usually attempt to do. 
Five colonies is our standard for demon 
stration apiaries. Some of these colonies 
were taken out of boxes and all were re- 
queened early. This year the ten colo- 
nies produced 3000 pounds, with one col- 
ony producing 500 pounds. In many in- 
stances in demonstration apiary work, 
we have come in contact with disease 
and have had to treat the proposed dem 
onstration colonies for disease before we 
could put them on a production basis. 
But in spite of anything and everything 
which handicapped us, the demonstration 
apiaries have far exceeded the produce 
tion of the owners’ bees. 

In one case this year, the demonstra 
tion apiary was placed with the best bee 
keeper in the county and the production 
of the demonstration apiary was twice 
that secured by the owner. When it is 
possible to increase the returns per col 
ony from six to sixteen and a half, it is 
easy to show beekeepers that improved 
methods pay. 

The demonstration apiary results are 
not exactly what we need for the ulti 
mate development of the beekeeping in 
dustry. We can show a certain amount 
of increased returns, but we are not ob 
taining as much information about the 
resources as we should. For that reason, 
it is our aim to get some record colony 
apiaries established. In the beginning 
this will probably take the form of hav 
ing one of the five demonstration colonies 
on seales. The co-operator will be ex 
pected to take weights on the colony each 
day, to note weather conditions, honey 
flow conditions, and make such other 
notes as may be necessary to keep the 
observations for that territory. These 
observations may not then include notes 
on the cost of production, but in the be 
ginning the effort will be made largely 
along the lines of the availability of nec 
tar. 

This idea is not new. The Swiss bee 
keepers, through their associations, have 
had this work under way for twenty-five 
years. It is hoped that we can make the 
work as suecessful as it has been in Swit 
zeriand. F. B. Paddock. 

Ames, lowa. 
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Joseph M. Barr, on page 793, would 
apologize for lack of fully describing 
Celotex in the September Gleanings. We 
were thankful for so much. It was so in- 


teresting we wanted more. 
7 oa . 





It sometimes pays to admit one’s ignor- 
anee, as I have received letters and cir- 
culars as well as samples of this interest- 
ing artificial board, Celotex, from east 
and west, for which thanks one and all. 

* oa * 

Celotex is about %” thick and it is 
claimed to be as strong as pine sheath 
ing %” thick. Its insulating qualities are 
said to be equal to cork. It is very light, 
weighing much less than pine lumber of 
the same thickness. We shall watch Mr. 
Barr’s experiment in the use of it in 
hive making with great interest. Celotex 
is sold by dealers in building supplies in 
many parts of the country. They quote it 
at $55 per M. 

cm . 

It is refreshing to read John Uns- 
worth’s letter, on page 782, from New 
Zealand and to learn that the bees were 
working there on clover as they do here 
in June. My! but it must be nice. How 
the beekeepers there must enjoy it! 

* . 7 

What kind of a fellow is that Leslie 
Burr any way? His articles in Glean- 
ings are always interesting but he seems 
to be here and there and everywhere at 
about the same time, a regular cosmopoli- 
tan. However, he gives us such a world- 
wide view of the bee flora, from Cuba to 
the Hawaiian islands, that his articles 
are well worth our careful attention. 

o 7 7 


That is an exceedingly interesting and 
stimulating report by E. G. Carr, com- 
meneing on page 773. It shows what 
steady, persistent work will accomplish. 
We are too apt to feel that if we can not 
see the result of our work at once, it is 
of no use to try. No person or organiza- 
tion is likely to accomplish very much 
unless they look ahead and plan for great 
things. 

* * - 

Those reports from North, East, West 
and South, commencing on page 784, are 
always interesting, as it keeps us in 
touch with the whole country. T really 
believe it is better than going to a movie. 
I ean visit the sweet clover region of 
the northwest, the great honey sections 
of California, the southwest with its des- 
ert flora, the south as well as the white 





by J.E.Crane 7 





clover portions of the north. I feel al- 
most as cosmopolitan as Leslie Burr. I 
was surprised to note that the tempera- 
ture in Texas, on October 24, was 44°, 
while in Winnipeg, on the 25th of the 
same month it was 74° and fresh honev 
could be shaken out of the combs. 


7 . 7 


There is one thing that is well worth 
noting in E. D. Crowl’s article on pages 
778 and 779. Placed in a new environ- 
ment, instead of condemning the country 
as worthless for beekeeping, he carefully 
studied the conditions and worked out 
methods that brought success. If there is 
one thing that pays a beekeeper better 
than another, it is to think for himself, 
as well as to read what others think. 

7 . - 


On page 759 of Gleanings for Decem- 
ber, the editor says: ‘‘There is consider- 
able evidence indicating that worker 
bees live longer in the active season when 
nectar is abundant, than they do when 
they are eccmpelled to search longer to 
secure a load.’’ Quite right you are, Mr. 
Editor! This is very noticeable in sea- 
sons of light yield. A colony may have 
as much brood as in other years, yet they 
do not get strong enough to east a 
swarm. 

a . 7 

A new swarm with no brood emerging 
for three weeks, will sometimes become 
so reduced in numbers as to become al- 
most worthless for securing surplus hon- 
ey. I have found that it pays well at 
times to give a new swarm, after a few 
days, three or four combs of emerging 
brood. While the young bees can not 
gather nectar they can care for the brood 
and build «omb, thus releasing older bees 
for field werk. 


* * 7. 


F. W. Lesser, on page 782, claims that 
for securing comb honey a small or eight- 
frame comb brood-chamber is preferable 
to a larger one and I quite agree with 
him. I remember many years ago I had 
a colony on eleven frames. Honey was 
coming in well and the colony was strong 
but steadily refused to work in the su 
pers until one day it swarmed. I immedi- 
ately removed two or three combs, when 
they at onee began work in the supers, 
notwithstanding the loss of bees by the 
swarm that had left. The main objection 
to an eight-comb brood-chamber is the 
lack of room in spring, for both honey 
and brood, but this can be avoided by 
adding an extra super as soon as needed. 
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In Northern California.— Phe al: 
State Beekeepers’ Association continues 
its active campaign for membership. The 
thirty-fifth annual convention was held 
at the Hotel Sacramento, at Sacramento, 
on December 9, 10 and 11, an account of 
which will be given next month. The sea- 
sonable rains and the fact that bees are 
in excellent shape for winter, have en- 
couraged beekeepers immensely. There 
will be renewed efforts to produce a ban- 
ner crop for 1925. The market, too, will 
be in a very healthy condition. 

If beekeepers would only pay more at- 
tention to their home markets, the prob- 
lem of marketing would be simplified. 
There are today several smaller beekeep- 
ers, notably in the San Joaquin Valley, 
who are still holding 20, 30 or 40 cases 
of a good light amber grade of honey, 
hoping that they will receive 8% or 9 
cents from some buyer, whereas the home 
market is quite bare. There is no doubt 
that all of this honey could be sold lo- 
cally in 5-pound tins, at from 25 to 30 
cents per pound, before a new erop ar- 
rives. From every standpoint, it is wise 
for beekeepers to establish a local trade 
for as much of their good quality honey 
as possible. Even if only half a ton is 
sold the first year, it is an excellent be- 
ginning, for the effort to supply the trade 
in future years has been lessened. Sales 
will continue to inerease, providing the 
package is always attractive, that there 
is not too great a departure in the flavor 
or color of the honey and that prompt de- 
liveries can be made during any time of 
the year. 

But it is a mistake to charge less than 
$1.25 for a 5-pound pail. The honey will 
sell very well at $1.50. Some years ago I 
raised my price from $1.25 to $1.50, and 
I certainly have not regretted it. Owing 
to a total failure in 1924, I am trying to 
make the 1923 erop last until the 1925 
erop arrives and for this reason, I have 
made absolutely no efforts to sell honey 
this fall and winter. However, almost 
every day for months, somebody has 
either asked or written for honey. 

Big Sur, Calif. M. C. Richter. 


* * o 


In Southern California. ae +." 

: P 
by my wife and two friends, IT spent two 
weeks in Arizona since my last letter. In 
the fall one sees the desert at its best 
and at a time when camping is a pleas- 
ure. The weather was neither too hot 
nor too cold. Aside from being unusually 


dry, it was much the same as when seen 
on former visits. 

We were not in the larger honey pro- 
ducing sections of the state, but a bee- 
keeper whom we visited in Prescott and 
who keeps about sixty colonies, informed 
me that this season was not quite as good 
as 1923. That season he made about 100 
pounds per colony. This goes to prove 
the fact that one must try out his loca- 
tion. If an apiarist would judge by a 
casual look at the country he would not 
be very optimistic about the prospects of 
honey production. 

We spent the Thanksgiving holidays in 
the Imperial Valley of southern Califor- 
nia. The valley is fast coming back to 
the old status of things. About thirty 
thousand acres have been planted to al- 
falfa this year. This will be of great 
benefit to the beekeepers in that dis- 
trict. 

November passed by with only a few 
sections of southern California getting 
enough rain to do the honey plants any 
good. However, the beekeepers are op 
timistic and feel that we will have plenty 
of rain in time for a crop in 1925. Trees, 
shrubs, plants and honey producing flora 
look dry but would respond very quick- 
ly to a few good showers. 

After all there is no denying the facet 
that all springs, streams and water 
courses throughout the west are low and 
a season of normal precipitation would 
be a great help toward big erops of all 
kinds. The resevoirs would fill up, irri- 
gation for next year would be assured 
and all would be smiles with the agri- 
culturist. 

Bees generally are in good condition 
and have plenty of stores. Several api- 
aries are for sale but buyers are scarce 
and there does not seem to be any stable 
price to quote inquirers. Prices on hon- 
ey seem to remain about the same—1l4 
cents for white orange and from that 
down to 10 cents for the darker grades. 

Corona, Cal. L. L. Andrews. 

* 


* * 


In Texas. _ The weather during the 

month of November has 
been advantageous to the bees but not 
suitable for the germination of the win 
ter annuals. While it is not vet late 
enough to maka a prediction, it is doubt 
ful if the horsemint will produce much 
bloom next vear. The dry weather the 
past month has not allowed the seedling 
horsemint to make any growth and un 
less there is an abundant rainfall during 
December and January, there will be no 
horsemint to bloom. 
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The bees fornied clusters for the first 
time on November 25, when we had our 
first frost. Since that time they have 
been very active and are closing up every 
available space with propolis. It seems 
that where the honey flow ends suddenly 
and the first clustering period is followed 
by warm weather, the bees collect propo- 
lis from every available source. During 
the last week of this month they were 
collecting propolis from old hive parts, 
cottonwood buds, Mexican persimmon 
leaves and fruits, mesquite leaves and 
bark and from the buds of broomweed. 

A large percentage of colonies in 
Texas are going into winter quarters with 
more than the normal strength of bees 
and weight of stores. While the heavy 
frost of November 25 put an end to all 
blooming of flowers, it will only be a 
short time when mistletoe will come into 
bloom and if we can judge this year by 
the past, the bees in locations where 
mistletoe is abundant, will gather more 
than a living from this plant. 

The beekeepers of the cotton section 
of the state are rejoicing over a large 
crop this year. The cotton did not be- 
gin to produce early but upon commence- 
ment gave a very heavy yield. Observa 
tions made upon the yields from the cot- 
ton plant in many sections of the state, 
indicate the following: no matter what 
section of the state is considered, if the 
plants put on a new growth in September 
or October, the bees will secure some sur- 
plus from cotton, irrespective of the soil 
upon which the plants grow. Local ob- 
servations indicate that much of the 
honey supposed to come from white 
brush and broom weed really comes from 
cotton and that the two plants mention- 
ed give just enough nectar to give their 
peculiar flavor to the mixture. 

Every beekeeper in southwest Texas 
who has not already done so, should con- 
tract the entrances to his hives at once 
It matters not what one thinks about 
wintering, reducing the entrances to an 
opening of about one-half by one and one- 
half inches, will be necessary this win- 
ter. This is a protection not against 
wind or cold, but against mice. Already 
these pests have commenced work and 
in many hives inspected this month their 
work was seen. These mice seem to be 
after the bees themselves rather than 
after honey, and where the mice enter 
the hives while the bees are not in a 
cluster, only the corners of the combs 
are destroyed, but where the bees are 
clustered the bees and the center of the 
combs are destroyed. This work is not 
done by rats as is commonly supposed, 
but is the work of three or four species 
of mice. 

The advertising campaigns put on by 
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the American Honey Producers’ League 
and the various state honey producers’ 
associations, have given rise to a very 
peculiar form of advertising of honey 
that is costing the honey producers noth- 
ing and is a far better seller than much 
of the advertising material put out by 
honey dealers. In a recent number of 
one of the San Antonio papers, one of 
the leading dry goods stores carried a 
quarter page display ad in which statis- 
ties relative to the honey crop of Texas 
formed the motif for the ad. This was 
only one of a number of instances that 
have occurred in the past few weeks and 
the general manager of one of these 
stores told the writer that although his 
store carried nothing but dry goods that 
they had many inquiries after honey. 


San Antonio, Texas. H. B. Parks. 
* * . 
In regon. The annual meeting 
O 8 and conference of the 


Oregon State Beekeepers’ Association 
was held at the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce rooms, Portland, Ore., Nov. 5 
and 6. The meetings were attended by 
close to fifty beekeepers, a very large per- 
centage of whom are commercial pro- 
ducers. As is usually the case, the keen- 
est interest centered around the ques- 
tions of disease control and marketing. 
As an outgrowth of the discussion on dis- 
ease control and also as a result of con- 
siderable study on the part of the legis- 
lative committee, the association voted 
to ask the legislative committee to take 
steps leading toward the modification of 
the present state foul brood law, so as to 
provide for state supervision of disease 
control work under a state apiarist. 

The present state law provides for a 
county bee inspector, appointed by the 
county court, when petitioned by seven 
beekeepers of the county. It has been 
found in the past that this method leads 
frequently to the appointment of an in- 
efficient individual but more often to no 
appointment at all, and at least no co- 
operation between the various county in- 
spectors. 

The legislative committee was also ask 
ed to take steps leading to the introduc- 
tion of a bill providing for the grading 
of Oregon honey, based on the principles 
found in the Wisconsin law. 

The state beekeepers’ association this 
vear put on a honey display and demon 
stration at the Pacific International 
Livestock Show at Portland, Oregon. The 
primary object of this honey show was 
to popularize honey as a food. Realizing 
the opportunity and importance of this 
demonstration, beekeepers were asked to 
donate 50 pounds of honey to be used for 
display purposes, and later to be sold by 
the association to pay the expenses. It 
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was hoped that at least 20 producers 
would provide honey. Our anticipations 
were fully realized, when 21 producers 
sent in a total of 1050 pounds of honey. 

Mrs. C. Edith Perry of Portland, who 
for the past two years has demonstrated 
honey for Mr. Skovbo at the Oregon 
State Fair, was employed as demonstrator 
and did excellent work. Many favorable 
comments were received from various 
sources both as to the display and demon- 
stration. It is hoped that under a spe- 
cial committee this coming year the dis- 
play may be greatly enlarged and im 
proved. It is probable that a larger num- 
ber of beekeepers will be wanting to 
make displays, and that a smaller amount 
of honey will be accepted. It is also the 
desire of the management of the Pacific 
International Livestock Show, as well as 
the state beekeepers’ association, that 
the honey show be made a permanent 
northwest proposition. Additional rib 
bons and a sweepstake banner will be 
offered for the coming year. 

Iloney seems to be moving well in both 
the retail and wholesale markets in the 
northwest. There is little doubt that this 
vear’s crop will be well cleaned up be 
fore the new crops come on, 

Corvallis, Oregon. H. A. Seullen. 


7 : . 


Plenty of rainfall dur 
ing the late summer 
and early fall has left the clover plants 
in a good vigorous condition, although 
lack of the usual rainfall in October may 
have had some bad effect. The unusually 
mild weather this fall has resulted in late 
brood rearing. This means that most 
colonies are quite strong, but may be 
short of stores unless additional stores 
are provided after this period. 

Beekeepers in this section usually ex 
pect a good flight period between No- 
vember 10 to 20. They were not disap- 
pointed, for the weather was such that 
all colonies obtained good flights on the 
19th and 20th. Those who were watch- 
ing conditions placed the bees in the cel 
lar following this period. 

A beekeepers’ short course will be held 
at the Wiseonsin Agricultural College, 
January 5 to February 7. Students will 
he given beekeeping work each day but 
will also have an opportunity to take any 
closely related subject in which they may 
be interested. 

The eonvention of the Wisconsin 
State Beekeepers’ Association was very 
suecessful in that a number of definite 
policies were outlined and adopted for 
1925. The plan to continue the use of 
an association trade-mark was heartily 
endorsed, and it is interesting to note 
that about 410,000 pounds of honey went 
out this vear on Wisconsin markets un 


In Wisconsin. 
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der the trade name of Badger Brand. The 
Wisconsin plan furnishes the beekeeper 
with labels, pails, posters, booklets and 
stationery all bearing the Badger Brand 
trade-mark, which is purposely designed 
for the retail trade. A few of the other 
plans adopted are: the issuing of an as- 
sociation honey booklet, a summer tour 
in co-operation with the University Bee- 
keeping Department and the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, and a member- 
ship contest. 

One of the most important resolutions 
passed was the approval of the plan of 
federal co-operation in bee disease con- 
trol as outlined by the American Honey 
Producers’ League and the request that 
Congress enact the legislation and appro- 
priation measures proposed. 

Wisconsin beekeepers enjoyed so much 
having Morley Pettit at the meeting and 
highly endorsed the plan of the league 
which provides for a consecutive sched- 
ule of state meetings in one group. Had 
it not been for this plan Wisconsin 
would not have had the privilege of hav- 
ing this distinguished Canadian beekeep- 
er with us. 

About forty-five beekeepers enjoyed 
the banquet which was held at the honey 
tea room on the night of December 4. 
The idea of a ‘‘Honey Dish in Every 
Course’’ was carried out and with Dr. 
R. L. Siebecker as toastmaster, every- 
body had a ‘‘sweet’’ time. 

A preliminary report of national hon- 
ey week was given. Beekeepers in 25 
states had written the advertising com- 
mittee of the American Honey Producers’ 
League for assistance in carrying out 
such a campaign. The reports now be- 
ing received in response to questionnaires 
sent out show that radio talks were given 
in five states; 105 schools were cirecular- 
ized by one beekeeper in his county, while 
several beekeepers offered prizes for hon- 
el cross-word puzzles and a honey spell 
ing contest. All reports were enthusiastic 
about the value of such an educational 
campaign. 

Several of the larger producers report 
from 70 to 85 per cent of their entire crop 
sold. One producer reports having sold 
75 per cent of bis in a retail way. Many 
beekeepers are buving honey to keep up 
their local trade. H. F. Wilson. 

Madison, Wis. 


* * 


Following an unusual 
ly cold, wet and late 
summer, during which, although but lit 
tle surplus was gathered, the colonies 
built up strong, and wild red raspberry 
bushes grew very rank, the weather sud 
denlv changed and we were given a treat 
to one of the finest late September and 
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entire month of October temperatures 
that anyone could hope for. 

The weather was dry and all growth 
seemed to stop; the berry bushes lost 
their leaves and hardened up for the 
cold winter that we are generally certain 
to have. This facet, that the tips hard- 
ened in this way, gives me greater hopes 
for a raspberry honey flow next season. 
[I have noticed many times in spring that 
the tops of the brush were killed and 
have always felt that this was due to the 


fact that the tips were tender rather 
than to the effects of the cold. The very 
heavy snows last winter broke off and 


smothered fully one-half to two-thirds of 
the bushes, so that we had but a secant 
honey flow this summer from the rasp- 
With an ordinary winter, we 
should have a fine stand for 1925. 

Another feature, due to the weather 
this fall, was that we were spared the 
usual heavy mortality among the field 
bees in September. It is not uncommon 
to lose 50 per cent of them within a 
week or two, in September. I have seen 
cold snaps come on suddenly when the 
bees were out, that would eliminate the 
field force almost entirely. 

Because of this very favorable situa- 
factors of 


berry. 


tion, induced by these two 
more bees and more and better rasp- 
berry brush, I would place the pros 


pects for 1925 at considerably above the 
average. Of course, these extra bees 
will be all gone before the harvest, but 
they will have helped to build up the 
colonies and also to keep up the cluster 
temperature which, in turn, insures 
greater vitality for the ones that winter 
through. 

Bees had fine flights up to November 
9, when I put my colonies into the cellar. 
There were short periods after that when 
bees might fly, but I question if they 
would have been benefited by being left 
out. Some say that the late flight is of 
no benefit, but IT know from experience 
that there is a limit to the time that bees 
can go without voiding the accumulated 
matter in their intestines. 

I had a good example of this in the 
spring of 1923. There came a wonder 
fully warm day in early March. I shov 
eled the snow from the entrances of one 
outyard to let the bees fly, then went to 
another apiary and shoveled the snow 
against the entranees to keep them in. 
The first vard wintered perfectly while 
the other was nearly lost as we did not 
have another day suitable for a flight, 
for several weeks. 

There are other conditions that govern 
wintering besides the flight, or in other 
words, the time of confinement. These 
other conditions attended to properly will 
naturally extend the time bees may safe- 
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lv be confined but the confinement pe- 
riod must be given consideration. 

How about the prevailing idea that the 
stronger the colony, the more feed it re- 
quires for wintering? The experiments 
made at Madison, Wis., several winters 
ago showed that the food consumed was 
inversely proportionate to the size of the 
colony during the confinement period. 
Dr. Phillips says ‘‘close the entrance 
down small for outdoor wintering.’’ 
Many will say that the bees will die and 
plug the entrance when this is done. Dr. 
Phillips says that ‘‘if the entrance is 
small there will not be so many dead 
bees to plug the entrance.’’ I have tried 
Dr. Phillips’ theory the past three win- 
ters. It has proved a winner with me, 
even when deep snows cover the hives. 

I place over the canvas covering of 
the frames, and under the 12 inches of 
packing, several thicknesses of newspa- 
paper, tucking it well down the sides 
and front. Many would say that this will 
cause the hive to become wet, but it does 
not, and is a great protection, the shav- 
ings, however being loose over head. 

Ira D. Bartlett. 

East Jordan, Mich. 


* * . 


In Arkansas— I October 
held its annual state 


fair in its new location at Little Rock. 
Much money is being invested for per 
manent buildings, roads and many other 
things to make it attractive. On account 
of the topography of the location and the 
permanent buildings that are being built, 
as well as the general support given the 
association by the citizens of Arkansas, 
it is expected that we will have one of 
the best fairs in the South. 

The association has appointed a super 
intendent of the apiary division, the 
writer having the honor of the appoint- 
ment. The allowed was not suf 
ficient to take proper care of the honey, 
bees, books and supplies. One beekeeper 
had thirteen cases that he could not place 
for lack of space. This is, by no means, 
intended to cast reflection upon the Fair 
Association, but to commend the bee- 
keepers for their interest. We have been 
assured that we will have a building all 
to ourselves next year. This will enable 
us to make permanent display cases for 
the honey and individual apiary booths. 

During the week of the fair our state 
beekepers’ association held a meeting. 
While we did not have as many in attend- 
have liked, much was 
interests of our in 


Arkansas 


space 


anee as we would 


done to further the 


dustry. A committee was appointed on 
iegislation. The question of membership 
in the American Honey Producers’ 


League was taken up and it was decided 
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that we shall charge $1.25 per year dues 
which will include membership in the 
league. At this meeting many joined the 
league. I think each beekeeper should 
get behind the league and help put over 
the big things started, especially the na- 
tional foul brood eradication work. The 
states in which the apiary law would im- 
pede the work should amend their law, 
and the states with an apiary law should 
enact a law to be in a position to co- 
operate with the government. 

This year has indeed been a very dis- 
appointing one with us for honey produc- 
tion. The spring was cold, wet and back- 
ward, which resulted in but little table 
honey being produced. The late summer 
or early fall flora failed to secrete nectar 
for the first time in twelve years. This 
will cause a shortage of stores for win- 
ter and a serious condition for spring 
brood-rearing. I expect some loss on 
this account. The first rain of any im- 
portance for several months fell Decem- 
ber 4. What effect this drouth will have 
upon our neetar plants is as yet an open 
question. J. V. Ormond. 

Elba, Ark. 


* 7 * 


In New York. The past month 


has been a_ busy 
one in beekeepers’ activities in this state. 
Many important meetings have been held. 
The Western New York Honey Produce 
ers’ Association became, through the ef 
forts of its excellent, secretary, W. C. 
Wahl, Williamsville, N. Y., the first bee 
keepers’ organization to broadeast a 
whole evening’s program. This was one 
of the features of its annual meeting 
and so good was the performance that 
before the program was completed, seven 
telegrams of congratulations had been 
received. How joyous and thrilling it 
was to receive one of these from the 
Rev. Francis Jager of the University of 
Minnesota, who reported the talks an‘ 
music coming in perfectly, more than 
700 miles away! 

The writer has given four honey talks 
over the radio during the past month, 
three in connection with national honey 
week plans. In each the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bulletin, ‘‘ Honey 
and Its Uses in the Home,’’ was an- 
nounced available for free distribution 
and each talk has been followed by hun 
dreds of requests for it. This not only 
gives us an indication of how well these 
honey talks are received, but it gives us 
an opportunity to leave something with 
the public that will tend to cast some 
light upon our product, which, I am 
‘oath to admit, is still practically un 
known by the masses. 

To show its appreciation of the pub- 
licity given to honey over the radio, the 
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Federation donated a generous sum of 
money in order that shipments of fancy 
comb and extracted honey might be sent 
to each person responsible for the ar- 
rangement of those talks. That is good 
business. Receiving such a box will do 
much toward making those stations ac- 
eessible again next year, and it is incon- 
ceivable to think that we should fail to 
take advantage of such friendly contact 
and of such wonderful media for adver- 
tising honey. 

The Empire State Federation of Bee- 
keeper8’ Co-operative Associations, Inc., 
met in Syracuse, December 2 and 3. The 
usual profitable and enjoyable time was 
had by all who attended. Jay Smith of 
Vincennes, Ind., was the guest of honor. 
His talks on queen rearing were intensely 
interesting and of great practical value. 
The Federation took steps at this meeting 
to co-operate with state officials relative 
to the control of bee diseases according 
to the area clean-up plan and also rela- 
tive to the adoption of grades and stand- 
ards for marketing honey. 

The Empire State Honey Marketing 
Co-operative Association, Inec., met in 
Syracuse following the meeting of the 
Federation. The sales agent for the asso- 
ciation, Herchel Jones of New York, re- 
ported sales since July 1 totaling 300,000 
pounds, a modest amount to be sure, but 
this organization is purposely starting 
on a small seale with no debt for operat- 
ing and plant expense. Association hon- 
ey has been shipped into seventy-six 
towns and cities, this first year of its 
activity. 

At this writing, seventy-five per cent 
of the extracted and fully ninety-five per 
cent of the comb honey, is out of the 
hands of the producer. Prices on clover 
extracted have been stiffening all season. 
Buckwheat has remained steady at nine 
cents. Clover is looking good and pros- 
pects for 1925 indicate for New Yorkers 
a happy new year! R. B. Willson. 


Ithaea, N. Y. 
* * * 

In Ohio A new legislature is about 

to convene. Those of us 
who ‘‘like’’ to ‘‘play’’ with foul brood 
will be interested, because if we are to 
make any rapid headway against this 
disease we must have an appropriation 
of at least $15,000 per year, for the next 
two years. The Director of Agriculture 
has been asked to place this amount in 
the agricultural budget, but he seems in- 
clined to cut the request to $10,000. We 
hope this can be avoided. We are able 
to show his office that the inspection fund 
of $5000 per year, as administered, yield 
ed a greater return in the number of colo- 
nies inspected per dollar, than any other 
state in the union, regardless of the 
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amount at their disposal. To get the sum 
asked for we believe that every beekeep- 
er should write to the director, C. V. 
Truax, State House, Columbus, Ohio, and 
express to him the necessity of cleaning 
up foul brood quickly and thoroughly, 
and that a fund sufficient toedo do so 
should be included in the budget. 


The winter meeting of the Ohio State 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held, as 
usual, during Farmers’ Week, at Ohio 
State University, February 5 and 6. Our 
new national chief, Mr. Hambleton, who 
succeeded Dr. Phillips, will be here, as 
also will B. F. Kindig, present National 
League president. 

There will be other prominent men to 
cover vital topics, but we are unable, at 
this writing, to give their names. 

The extreme dryness of the southern 
three-fourths of our state will have a 
bad effect, we fear, on next year’s crop 
of clover. Fall flowers, unfortunately, 
did not yield sufficient nectar to promote 
extensive brood-rearing. Careful bee- 
keepers did considerable  stimulative 
feeding and will, of course, have enough 
young bees to winter successfully. Prac- 
tically all bees in central Ohio, in the 
hands of careful apiarists, are packed in 
winter cases. 

Over 12,000 honey labels were sold by 
the state association this season, and if 
our Own experience is any straw in the 
wind, we can say that they reduced sales 
effort fully 50 per cent. 

A new type of the same general label 
design, but embodied in one piece, will 
be displayed at the annual meeting for 
the approval of the members. 

Columbus, Ohio. F. B. Moore. 


* * 7 


In Georgia. — The honey crop this 

season in this state has 
been about the best on record. In addi- 
tion to this, the weather for the last two 
weeks of October and nearly all of No- 
vember was very fine and the bees have 
generally gathered an abundance of win- 
ter stores. Our first severe frost occurred 
the 26th of November, when the mercury 
went down to 28°. Bees in and about 
Savannah enjoyed a bountiful crop of 
fall honey supposed to be from some spe- 
cies of goldenrod, which grows plentiful- 
ly there. The fall crop, however, is the 
principal crop for that region. Here, and 
in places where ‘‘*Mexican clover’’ 
abounds, the usual late crop was gath- 
ered, often much more than enough for 
winter stores. 

The honey exhibits at the Southeastern 
Fair in Atlanta by J. W. Cash of Bogart 
and C. H. Herndon from J. J. Wilder’s 
apiaries, were very fine. They showed up 
the different grades and qualities of hon- 
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ey of the Piedmont region and the south- 
ern coastal plain region of Georgia. 


The meeting of the Georgia Beekeep- 
ers’ Association at Savannah was unusu- 
ally interesting, though the attendance 
was not large. I think all felt well re- 
paid for the trouble and expense of at- 
tending. We were favored by the pres- 
ence of E. R. Root and Hon. J. J. Brown, 
State Commissioner of Agriculture, each 
of whom gave us some instructive and 
entertaining talks, in which both are 
adept. The informal talks between ses- 
sions were also very interesting, and as 
Mr. Root was telling a group of listeners 
about his travels and lectures and the 
bee demonstrations he often makes, such 
as putting bees into his hat and then put- 
ting it on his head or throwing them up 
into the air and letting them fall over 
him, some of our beekeepers doubted 
that such things could be done with all 
bees, particularly some such as they had. 
Mr. Root said he could do it with any 
bees, so a demonstration was arranged 
for the next day. A box of the crossest 
bees were brought and the demonstration 
made in one of the city parks, witnessed 
by a crowd of people of all ages. No 
casualties occurred except that A. R 
Irish in putting a hat, with bees in it, 
on his head, got stung twice. He has 
learned, however, not to mind such little 
things. The demonstration was quite sat 
isfactory to all. Photographs were taken 
of the scene and the pictures appeared in 
the Sunday papers, creating quite a sen 
sation in the city. 

Norman Park. Ga. T. W. Livingston. 


In North Carolina. Following one 

the most 
productive seasons beekeepers have had 
in a long time from the viewpoint of 
honey output, this state went through a 
very dry fall that has made heavy in- 
roads on fall honey that the bees had 
gathered. Winter stores are so short 
that many beekeepers have found it nec- 
essary to do some heavy feeding. Un- 
fortunately some have realized this ne- 
cessity so late that they have met with 
considerable difficulty in many localities 
owing to the sudden advent of the winter 
cold. 

Just now, however, December 6, almost 
summer conditions again prevail through 
a considerable part of eastern Carolina 
and those beekeepers who have lagged in 
the work of preparing their bees for 
winter have a few more days of grace to 
see that the ‘‘light hives’’ are given 
stores sufficient for winter requirements. 

The small honey producers throughout 
the state apparently have had very satis- 
factory markets for their honey, which, 
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however, is marketed all too often with- 
out care as to the condition of the honey 
and the type of package offered for sale. 
Much of the local or community supplies 
seem now to be nearly or quite exhaust 
ed, and the larger producers whose activi- 
ties approach ‘‘commercial’’ beekeeping 
are finding their markets expanded by 
the inclination of smaller beekeepers to 
purchase honey to supply their trade. 
Honey prices have been fairly well 
maintained in this state through the sea- 
son, but there are many producers who 
keep from 25 to 100 colonies as a side 
line who seem not to realize what the 
cost of honey production is and sell both 
to families and to grocers at ridiculously 
low prices. In some sections grocers talk 
of retail prices of 12, 15 and 25 cents per 
pound for honey and the standard pound 
section at 20 to 35 eents. This is for 
local honey which, happily, is now nearly 
or quite exhausted in many localities. 
Due to the fact that the greater por 
tion of North Carolina surplus honey is 
the wild flora, it is hard to form any 
idea of the outlook for honey production 
next season. The real ‘‘Godsend’’ for 
North Carolina honey produetion is the 
absenee of late frosts and a moderate 
and well distributed rainfall that will 
not interfere with the work of the bees 
in gathering the nectar. Let these con 
ditions prevail and the Carolina beekeep 
ers will most surely come in for their 
share of the finest honey produced in the 
world. W. J. Martin. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


* * * 


The first frost of the 
winter came in Lou 
isiana on November 26, which stopped 
the growth of the majority of fall and 
winter honey plants. At the present time 
the only flowers producing nectar are the 
white and purple asters, possibly with 
the exception of a few scattered golden 
rod and soft maple. The maple will be 
in full bloom about January 5, Every 
colony of bees in Louisiana owned by 
modern beekeepers have gone into their 
winter quarters in the very pink of con 
dition. The year 1924, as far as I ean 
uscertain, is the record honey vear for 
notwithstanding the great 
drouth which covered a period of more 
than five months in some localities. The 
fact that Louisiana has more rivers and 
streams inside its boundaries than any of 
the other states, makes it an admirable 
place for beekeeping. The lowlands bor 
dering these streams, with their myriad 
of blossoms, together with the many 
days of flying weather for the bees, made 
an immense crop of honey possible. 
Frank Reed of Plaquemine, Louisiana, 
produced 206 half barrels of honey, aver 


In Louisiana. 
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aging 110 pounds per colony. This amount 
was from his summer honey flow. I did 
not hear what his fall erop amounted to. 
One beekeeper in his vicinity averaged 
116 pounds with over one hundred colo 
nies during September and October, while 
here at the university an average of 70 
pounds was made during the latter 
months. Frank Reppert of Shreveport, 
Louisiana, reports a crop of 60,000 
pounds of as fine honey as ean be pro- 
duced anywhere. 

[ made exhibits the past fall at three 
of our best fairs, coneluding with the 
State Fair at Shreveport. In this ex- 
hibit of 400 square feet, I demonstrated 
what is being done in every phase of bee 
keeping in Louisiana. I brought out 
very foreibly the difference between box 
hive and movable frame hive beekeep- 
ing, showing the honey from each and 
the manner of making it. There seemed 
to be more interest in bee culture this 
year than I have ever noticed before, 
and many more people have asked ques 
tions as to its possibilities. In my ex- 
hibits IT made a special phase of boys 
and girls bee elub work, showing honey 
and beeswax made by their bees. 

Baton Rouge, La. E. C. Davis. 


* * 


In Ontario—F°' the past month the 


weather here in Ontario 
has been normal except that continued 
lack of rain has been in evidence in most 
parts of the province. Some beekeepers 
have written me stating that they feared 
the elover was suffering from the long 
continued drouth. Personally I have no 
fear along that line for as pointed out 
previously, clover had a good top and an 
exceptionally good root system before 
the drouth started. Wells are dry in 
many localities, so that the farmers will 
welcome the heavy rain which started 
this morning (Dee. 8) and is pouring 
down as I write. I will again state as I 
did a month ago, that prospects were 
never better for clover at this season, 
provided we get anything like a normal 
winter and spring in 1925. 

The annual convention of the Ontario 
Beekeepers’ Association is onee more a 
thing of the past. While the attendance 
was good and representative of the whole 
provinee, still the number attending was 
not as large as has been the case during 
the last three years. A short erop no 
doubt explains this, as this is always a 
factor in determining the attendance at 
conventions, to a more or less degree. 

A number of Quebee provinee bee 
keepers were also present, and Ohio, New 
York, Michigan, Vermont and Connecti 
cut were also represented. Mr. Balden 
sperger of Nice, France, who was sent as 
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a delegate to the VII International Api- 
cultural Congress, recently held in Que- 
bee, gave a very interesting address cov- 
ering his experience in Palestine and 
other countries, and in private conversa- 
tion with many of the members proved 
himself to be a very versatile gentleman 
in Other fields as well as that of apicul 
ture. Born in Palestine and spending 
many years there in extensive beekeep- 
ing, later moving to Africa and other 
places, and now ending out his busy life 
at Nice in southern France, his varied 
experiences make him an interesting con 
versationalist, and I for one will not for 
get our pleasant associations, for some 
time to come. In fact, his hearty invita- 
tion to visit him has aroused hopes with- 
in me that I might possibly see sunny 
France some time. All of which must be 
a deferred hope for the present. 

While the production end of apiculture 
received some attention as usual, it was 
easily noted that such problems as disease 
control, registration of beekeepers (which 
by the way, is but an aftermath of 
the disease problem) and marketing loom- 
ed up in importance away above the mat- 
ter of management of bees and increased 
production of honey. So far as handling 
the product is concerned, Manager Hal- 
stead of the Co-operative and other of- 
ficials gave full and satisfactory details 
of the progress being made. The fact 
was stressed that our western market is 
going fast, owing to the increase in hon 
ey production in the western provinces, 
and as an alternative Ontario must 
either use more honey, export more or 
produce less in the near future. 

Judging from the sentiment of the con 
vention, there is no question that prac 
tically all those in attendance look upon 
the control of disease as the most serious 
problem facing the industry. A few years 
ago many thought that American foul 
brood would soon be under control in the 
province, but today it would be hard to 


find many well informed beekeepers 
who are at all sanguine that such a de 
sirable condition will be reached for 


quite a few years, at least. A proposal 
to have registration of all beekeepers 
made compulsory was unanimously favor 
ed by the convention and I believe a 
committee is being appointed to inter 
view the Minister of Agriculture and see 
if some tangible plan can be worked out 
that will be fair and just to all, whether 
it be a commercial beekeeper or the man 
or woman with but half a dozen colonies. 
If all beekeepers were registered it would 
be a great help in inspection work as 
often the few colonies not known to be 
in a certain locality, cause endless trou- 
ble and monetary loss to others, as well 
as to the owner of the bees. 
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The formalin treatment of foul combs 
received a lot of discussion, practically a 
full session being taken up with that 
subject. While reports in the main were 
favorable, yet some outstanding failures 
were reported, and the department at 
Guelph is not yet prepared to advise 
treatment of badly diseased combs from 
the brood-chamber. They do, however, 
recommend treating all super combs from 
diseased colonies as every test made with 
such combs failed to produce any disease. 
From the address of Prof. Jones we 
learned that in every case, water used 
with the formalin gave just as good re 
sults as when alcohol was used. The as 
sistant apiarist, Mr. Jarvis, also substan 
tiated these conclusions. 

In view of the statements of these two 
gentlemen, naturally alcohol will be dis 
carded in most eases and water used in 
its place. The reason, of course, is ob- 
vious. Denatured aleohol costs around 
$1.20 per gallon in a wholesale way here 
in Ontario, while ‘‘aqua pura,’’ to use 
the term your doctor does when he writes 
that prescription for you, is on tap for 
nothing. Boiled down to actual cost per 
gallon, it means that while the alcohol 
formalin solution will cost us here in On 
tario $1.50 per gallon or more, the water 
formalin will be something around 40 
cents a gallon. If this mixture ultimate 
ly proves to be successful, the price for 
treating combs will be almost negligible 
and unquestionably it will prove a pow 
erful weapon in combatting American 
foul brood. After our unfavorable expe- 
rience of last year, naturally we feel like 
going a bit slow before doing much of 
the same kind of work again, but one 
thing that we have decided upon is that 
with foul cells that are sealed over, the 
cappings will be carefully removed be 
fore treatment. Some may say that it is 
not necessary to do this, but a ‘‘burnt 
child dreads the fire,’’?’ and we certainly 
think that our past experience justifies 
us in taking all possible precautions if 
we treat any more combs. J. L. Byer. 

Markham, Ontario. 

[It should be remembered that the 
laboratory worker is much more careful 
in such work than the average beekeeper 
and will often succeed where the bee 
keper would fail. It will be well, there 
fore, for beekeepers to go slow on the 
water solution until more experimental 
data is available. There are many 
chanees that a sealed cell may have been 
overlooked in some of the combs, or that 
some of the cells may contain pollen, and 
the water solution being unable to pene 


sO 


trate the cells, the disease might be 
spread by this treatment. In dealing 
with American foul brood it is well to 
err on the safe side.—Editor 
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however, is marketed all too often with- 
out care as to the condition of the honey 
and the type of package offered for sale. 
Much of the local or community supplies 
seem now to be nearly or quite exhaust- 
ed, and the larger producers whose activi- 
ties approach ‘‘commercial’’ beekeeping 
are finding their markets expanded by 
the inclination of smaller beekeepers to 
purchase honey to supply their trade. 
Honey prices have been fairly well 
maintained in this state through the sea- 
son, but there are many producers who 
keep from 25 to 100 colonies as a side 
line who seem not to realize what the 
cost of honey production is and sell both 
to families and to grocers at ridiculously 
low prices. In some sections grocers talk 
of retail prices of 12, 15 and 25 cents per 
pound for honey and the standard pound 
section at 20 to 35 cents. This is for 
local honey which, happily, is now nearly 
or quite exhausted in many localities. 
Due to the fact that the greater por- 
tion of North Carolina surplus honey is 
the wild flora, it is hard to form any 
idea of the outlook for honey production 
next season. The real ‘*Godsend’’ for 
North Carolina honey production is the 
absence of late frosts and a moderate 
and well distributed rainfall that will 
not interfere with the work of the bees 
in gathering the nectar. Let these con- 
ditions prevail and the Carolina beekeep 
ers will most surely come in for their 
share of the finest honey produced in the 
world. W. J. Martin. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


* * * 


In Louisiana.- The first frost of the 
“winter came in Lou 


isiana on November 26, which stopped 
the growth of the majority of fall and 
winter honey plants. At the present time 
the only flowers producing nectar are the 
white and purple asters, possibly with 
the exception of a few scattered golden 
rod and soft maple. The maple will be 
in full bloom about January 5. Everv 
colony of bees in Louisiana owned by 
modern beekeepers have gone into their 
winter quarters in the very pink of con 
dition. The year 1924, as far as I ean 
ascertain, is the record honey year for 
Louisiana, notwithstanding the great 
drouth which covered a period of more 
than five months in some localities. The 
fact that Louisiana has more rivers and 
streams inside its boundaries than any of 
the other states, makes it an admirable 
place for beekeeping. The lowlands bor 
dering these streams, with their myriad 
of blossoms, together with the many 
days of flying weather for the bees, made 
an immense crop of honey possible. 
Frank Reed of Plaquemine, Louisiana, 
produced 296 half barrels of honey, aver 
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aging 110 pounds per colony. This amount 
was from his summer honey flow. I did 
not hear what his fall erop amounted to. 
One beekeeper in his vicinity averaged 
116 pounds with over one hundred colo- 
nies during September and October, while 
here at the university an average of 70 
pounds was made during the latter 
months. Frank Reppert of Shreveport, 
Louisiana, reports a crop of 60,000 
pounds of as fine honey as can be pro- 
duced anywhere. 

[I made exhibits the past fall at three 
of our best fairs, concluding with the 
State Fair at Shreveport. In this ex- 
hibit of 400 square feet, I demonstrated 
what is being done in every phase of bee- 
keeping in Louisiana. I brought out 
very forcibly the difference between box 
hive and movable frame hive beekeep- 
ing, showing the honey from each and 
the manner of making it. There seemed 
to be more interest in bee culture this 
year than I have ever noticed before, 
and many more people have asked ques 
tions as to its possibilities. In my ex- 
hibits I made a special phase of boys 
and girls bee club work, showing honey 
and beeswax made by their bees. 

Baton Rouge, La. E. C. Davis. 


* * 7 


In Ontario—F°" the past month the 


weather here in -Ontario 
has been normal exeept that continued 
lack of rain has been in evidence in most 
parts of the province. Some beekeepers 
have written me stating that they feared 
the clover was suffering from the long 
continued drouth. Personally IT have no 
fear along that line for as pointed out 
previously, clover had a good top and an 
exceptionally good root system before 
the drouth started. Wells are dry in 
many localities, so that the farmers will 
weleome the heavy rain which started 
this morning (Dee. 8) and is pouring 
down as I write. I will again state as I 
did a month ago, that prospects were 
never better for clover at this season, 
provided we get anything like a normal 
winter and spring in 1925. 

The annual convention of the Ontario 
seekeepers’ Association is once more a 
thing of the past. While the attendance 
was good and representative of the whole 
province, still the number attending was 
not as large as has been the ease during 
the last three years. A short crop no 
doubt explains this, as this is always a 
factor in determining the attendance at 
conventions, to a more or less degree. 

A number of Quebee province bee 
keepers were also present, and Ohio, New 
York, Michigan, Vermont and Connecti 
cut were also represented. Mr. Balden 
sperger of Nice, France, who was sent as 
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a delegate to the VII International Api- 
cultural Congress, recently held in Que- 
bee, gave a very interesting address cov- 
ering his experience in Palestine and 
other countries, and in private conversa- 
tion with many of the members proved 
himself to be a very versatile gentleman 
in other fields as well as that of apicul- 
ture. Born in Palestine and spending 
many years there in extensive beekeep- 
ing, later moving to Africa and other 
places, and now ending out his busy life 
at Nice in southern France, his varied 
experiences make him an interesting con 
versationalist, and I for one will not for 
get our pleasant associations, for some 
time to come. In fact, his hearty invita- 
tion to visit him has aroused hopes with- 
in me that I might possibly see sunny 
France some time. Ail of which must be 
a deferred hope for the present. 

While the production end of apiculture 
received some attention as usual, it was 
easily noted that such problems as disease 
control, registration of beekeepers (which 
by the way, is but an aftermath of 
the disease problem) and marketing loom- 
ed up in importance away above the mat- 
ter of management of bees and increased 
production of honey. So far as handling 
the product is concerned, Manager Hal- 
stead of the Co-operative and other of- 
ficials gave full and satisfactory details 
of the progress being made. The fact 
was stressed that our western market is 
going fast, owing to the increase in hon 
ey production in the western provinces, 
and as an alternative Ontario must 
either use more honey, export more or 
produce less in the near future. 

Judging from the sentiment of the con- 
vention, there is no question that prac- 
tically all those in attendance look upon 
the control of disease as the most serious 
problem facing the industry. A few years 
ago many thought that American foul 
brood would soon be under control in the 
provinee, but today it would be hard to 


find many well informed beekeepers 
who are at all sanguine that such a de 
sirable condition will be reached for 


quite a few years, at least. A proposal 
to have registration of all beekeepers 
made compulsory was unanimously favor 
ed by the convention and I believe a 
committee is being appointed to inter- 
view the Minister of Agriculture and see 
if some tangible plan can be worked out 
that will be fair and just to all, whether 
it be a commercial beekeeper or the man 
or woman with but half a dozen colonies. 
If all beekeepers were registered it would 
be a great help in inspection work as 
often the few colonies not known to be 
in a certain locality, cause endless trou- 
ble and monetary loss to others, as well 
as to the owner of the bees. 
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The formalin treatment of foul combs 
received a lot of discussion, practically a 
full session being taken up with that 
subject. While reports in the main were 
favorable, yet some outstanding failures 
were reported, and the department at 
Guelph is not yet prepared to advise 
treatment of badly diseased combs from 
the brood-chamber. They do, however, 
recommend treating all super combs from 
diseased colonies as every test made with 
such combs failed to produce any disease. 
From the address of Prof. Jones we 
learned that in every case, water used 
with the formalin gave just as good re- 
sults as when alcohol was used. The as 
sistant apiarist, Mr. Jarvis, also substan 
tiated these conclusions. 

In view of the statements of these two 
gentlemen, naturally aleohol will be dis- 


earded in most eases and water used in 
its place. The reason, of course, is ob- 
vious. Denatured alcohol costs around 


$1.20 per gallon in a wholesale way here 
in Ontario, while ‘‘aqua pura,’’ to use 
the term your doctor does when he writes 
that prescription for you, is on tap for 
nothing. Boiled down to actual cost per 
gallon, it means that while the alcohol 
formalin solution will cost us here in On- 
tario $1.50 per gallon or more, the water 
formalin will be something around 40 
cents a gallon. If this mixture ultimate- 
ly proves to be successful, the price for 
treating combs will be almost negligible 
and unquestionably it will prove a pow- 
erful weapon in combatting American 
foul brood. After our unfavorable expe- 
rience of last year, naturally we feel like 
going a bit slow before doing much of 
the same kind of work again, but one 
thing that we have decided upon is that 
with foul cells that are sealed over, the 
cappings will be carefully removed be 
fore treatment. Some may say that it is 
not necessary to do this, but a ‘*burnt 
child dreads the fire,’’ and we certainly 
think that our past experience justifies 
us in taking all possible precautions if 
we treat any more combs. J. L. Byer. 
Markham, Ontario. 


[It should be remembered that the 
laboratory worker is much more careful 
in such work than the average beekeeper 
and will often succeed where the bee- 
keper would fail. It will be well, there 
fore, for beekeepers to go slow on the 
water solution until more experimental 
data is available. There are many 
chanees that a sealed cell may have been 
overlooked in some of the combs, or that 
some of the cells may contain pollen, and 
the water solution being unable to pene 
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trate the cells, the disease might be 
spread by this treatment. In dealing 
with American foul brood it is well to 
err on the safe side.—Editor. | 
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Be HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS 








Kept Busy Your suggestion in 
During Gleanings influenced me 
Honey Week. to write Dr. Fracker for 
help for National Honey 
Week, and his suggestions surely kept 
me busy during that week. I used three 
days arranging for the use of slides in 
four shows, preparing newspaper articles, 
bottling honey and other advertising 
schemes. I sold honey on the street for 
three days, averaging $25.00 a day. The 
newspapers published several of my ar- 
ticles on honey during the week. 
New Orleans, La. W. J. Smith. 


eas & oe 


Radio for [ listened in on my radio 
Beekeepers. to two talks on honey and 

bees, one on November 17 
and one November 19. One of these talks 
was by R. B. Willson on ‘‘ Bees and Hon 
ey.’’ This talk was broadcasted on Mon 
day evening, November 17, from radio 
station WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. The 
other talk on bees was by Prof. W. P. 
Alexander on the ‘‘Life of the Honey 
Bee.’’ This talk was broadeasted on 
Wednesday evening, November 19, from 
radio station WGR, at Buffalo, N. Y. I 
surely enjoyed listening to these lectures 
by so well known bee-men, and am grate- 
ful to be able to hear such talks by radio. 


More beekeepers should have radio re- 
ceivers so they could listen in. 

Hinkley, Minn. I. W. Westlund. 
= A es 
Preventing Among Mr. Crane’s 
Fermentation ‘‘Siftings’’ for Decem- 
in Radiator ber, I note his mention 
Mixture. of honey in automobile 


radiators, and particular 
ly the query as to the possible fermenta 
tion of the honey mixture if kept over 
until the next season. 

Knowing as I do, that benzoate of soda 
has been used effectively to prevent the 
‘‘working’’ of cider, it appears to me 
logical that it should be equally effective 
with honey mixture. Therefore, I have 
been adding it to mixes which I have 
furnished for several trucks and autos. 
As to the necessary quantity of benzoate 
of soda, I do not know, but have been 
using a level tablespoonful to five gal- 
lons. Benzoate of soda is inert with 
regard to metal parts, and does not alter 
the character of the mixture. The addi- 
tion of alcohol to the mixture seems to 
prevent foaming, to some extent. When 
honey mixture is used, it is very neces 


sary in starting, during zero weather, to 

run the engine slowly for several min- 

utes, before putting on speed or power 

By so doing much trouble may be avoid- 

ed. Cc. D. Cheney. 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 


e—1 & o————— 


A Beekeeping 
Official. 


The beekeepers of Geor- 
gia are very fortunate in 
having Hon. J. J. Brown, 
a practical beekeeper, as well as a farmer 
and a man of the highest integrity, hon- 
esty and efficiency, for Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Chairman of the State 
Board of Entomology. Mr. Brown’s 
heart and soul are enlisted in the work 





FE. R. Root showing the Commissioner of Agri 

eulture of the state of Georgia, Hon. J. 

Brown, how to give a live bee demonstration, 

in one of the public parks of Savannah. This 

demonstration was given during the State Bee- 

keepers’ Convention, and, as will be seen, Mr. 
Brown was an apt student. 


of the various branches under his direc- 
tion. In his recent address to the Geor- 
gia Beekeepers’ Association he showed 
that the Department of Agriculture was 
self-sustaining and even returned a hand- 
some balance to the state over all ex- 
penditures. 

The State Entomologist, Ira W. Wil- 
liams, has, through his able assistants, 
succeeded in getting the foul brood sit 
uation so well in hand that the beekeep 
ers of the state can feel considerably at 
ease on that subject. 

Long live these honorable gentlemen! 

Norman Park, Ga. T. W. Livingston. 
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Upper 
George Bouchard, honorary president of the International; C. Vaillancourt, provincial 
of Quebec province, who did so much to make the meeting a great success; 

from Belgium; C. B. Gooderham, Dominion Apiarist of Canada; C. P. Dadant, editor of the 
American Bee Journal, and delegate from the United States; Ph. J. Baldensperger, delegate from 
France; A. Mayor, delegate from Switzerland; J. A. Ste-Marie, manager of the experimental 
farm, province of Quebec. Middle—Delegates at picnic lunch at Sainte Anne de la Pocatiere. 

Lower—Demonstration at the experimental farm apiary at Saint Anne de la Pocatiere. 


Group of delegates to the VII International Apicultural Congress at Quebec. Left to right 


apliarist 
Leon Tombu, delegate 
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GLEANED_ BY ASKING 


Demuth 








Inducing Weak Colonies to Rear Brood in 
Winter. 

Question I have a colony that has less than 
a pound of bees but has a good queen. Can I 
induce this colony to rear brood before spring 
and if so, how? Joe W. Bickley. 

Oklahoma 

Answer.—The weak colony will no 
doubt begin brood-rearing before the 
stronger ones do, without any interfer 
enee on your part. It would not be ad- 
visable to disturb the colony in any way 
in an attempt to induce early brood- 
rearing, as this would probably do more 
harm than good. The question of the 
proper time to begin brood-rearing can 
best be left to the bees. As a rule, colo- 
nies that postpone brood-rearing until 
the approach of spring, winter better 
than those which begin the rearing of 
brood too early. 


Keeping Bees in Foul Brood Locations. 

Question Would it be safe to bring other 
bees here after my apiary has been destroyed 
hy American foul brood and after I have burn 
ed the combs and honey? 

Ohio John Morningstar 

Answer.—-When you destroyed the 
combs and the honey you disposed of 
the chief source of infection so far as 
your premises are coneerned. You ean 
re-establish an apiary on the same plot 
of ground and even in the same hives, 
provided you seorch them lightly on the 
inside with a blowtorch to destroy any 
spores of American foul brood that may 
be on the walls of the hive. Of course, 
the disease may be earried to your colo- 
nies from diseased colonies in the neigh- 
borhood. It will be well to visit your 
neighbors who have bees, to see if they 
are on the lookout for this disease in their 
colonies. If, by co-operating with your 
neighbors, vou ean eliminate all the dis- 
eased colonies in your immediate vicinity, 
you should have no further trouble until 
the disease is carried in again from a dis 
tance. 

Income to be Expected from Bees. 


Question How many colonies of bees would 
I need to secure an income of $10.00 per 
week? F. R. Litchfield 


Maryland. 

Answer.—There is such a variation in 
localities and in the seasons that it would 
be impossible to say how many colonies 
would be necessary to bring in an income 
of $10 ver week, that would apply in gen 
eral. Some seasons 50 eolonies of bees 
would be ample for this, while other sea 
sons several hundred colonies might not 
supply this income. In some localities 
much better than 
others so that failures in the honey crop 


the seasons average 


do not often occur. In other localities 
the good season is the exception. Fur- 
thermore, the net income derived from 
any given number of colonies depends 
largely upon the management. Not only 
can the yield per colony be increased 
greatly by better management, but the 
cost of operating a given number of 
colonies can be reduced by careful fore- 
thought in planning the season’s work. 
In an average location it will probably 
require 100 colonies or more to secure a 
net income of $10.00 per week through- 
out the year, over a series of years. 

Hives Covered with Snow During Winter. 

Question.—We have very deep snows in this 
locality. Would bees smother if their hives be- 
come covered with snow and are left that way 
all winter? Otis Peck. 

Michigan. 

Answer.—No. They will not smother 
when the hives are entirely covered with 
snow for in such eases the snow is usu- 
ally loose enough to provide plenty of 
ventilation for the bees. In fact, the 
snow is an added protection so that the 
bees may actually winter better than if 
the hives were exposed to cold winds in 
the open. When bees are wintering well 
they need but little ventilation. However, 
in some cases the entrance becomes closed 
by sleet or driving snow which mav 
cause trouble if not removed. 

Moisture Within the Hive in Winter. 

Question.—What should be done to prevent 
moisture from gathering on top and on the 
sides inside of my hives, during the winter. 
when packed in winter cases? 

Wisconsin. Wilmar Emberson. 

Answer.—Moisture condenses on the 
inside of the hive because the hive walls 
become cold enough to condense the wa- 
ter vapor given off by the bees instead 
of the moisture passing out in vapor 
form, as it does when the hive walls are 
warmer. You can reduce the amount of 
condensation by increasing the thickness 
of the packing so that the inner walls of 
the hive will be warmer. You can also re 
duce the moisture by placing a porous 
covering over the hive so that it will es- 
cape through the packing at the top. In 
doing this care should be taken to pre 
vent upward currents of air through the 
packing which would cool off the hive. 
In very cold climates some beekeepers 
provide for the escape of moisture in 
this wav and at the same time retain the 
heat of the hive by placing a piece of 
burlap over the tops of the frames, then 
covering this with newspaper to prevent 
drafts of air passing upwards. Others 
cover the escape hole in the inner cover 
with a porous covering which permits 
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moisture to escape through the packing 
above. 

Sterilizing Honey from Diseased Colonies. 

Question.—I have a steam retort or boiler 
used for canning that will hold a 5-gallon can 
of honey. At five pounds steam pressure the 
temperature is 288° F. How long should honey 
from diseased colonies be left in this boiler to 
sterilize it? Paul Wege. 

California. 

Answer.—To sterilize honey at such a 
high temperature would scorch it badly. 
A better way is first to dilute the honey 
with an equal volume of water to pre- 
vent scorching, then boil this thin honey 
in a closed vessel for a half hour. Such 
honey can then be safely used for feed- 
ing the bees in the spring. 


Licensing Beekeepers. 
Question.—Since the brood diseases are be- 
coming such a problem would it not be well 
to have a law passed by the state legislature 
requiring every person who owns one or more 
colonies of bees to register them and pay a 
nominal fee for registration, say, $2.00 for 1 


to 10 colonies, $3.00 for 10 to 25 colonies, 
and $5.00 for more than 25 colonies? 
Texas. A. W. Nations. 


Answer.—Some_ states already have 
such a registration law and the plan is 
being advocated by beekeepers in many 
places. Such a plan, in connection with 
a good inspection system, should result 
in greatly reducing, or even completely 
climinating, the brood diseases, especia!- 
ly American foul brood. Some difficulties 
will be encountered in enforcing such a 
law, especially in the case of those who 
have only a few colonies; but no doubt 
local beekeepers’ associations in co-oper- 
ation with a local assessor, could find 
most of the colonies. Such a plan would 
no doubt work to the benefit of beekeep- 
ing wherever disease exists. However, 
local beekeepers’ associations can do the 
same thing without calling upon the state 
to pass a law and levy a special tax for 
this purpose, if they eare to put forth the 
effort. 

Winter Flights for Cellar Wintered Bees. 

Question —Would advise giving bees 
that are wintered in the cellar a flight on the 
first fine day? Maurice Geary 

Michigan. 


you 


Answer.—Putting cellar-wintered bees 
outside for a flight on a warm day in 
winter was tried out by many beekeepers 
25 or 30 years ago, but the plan has been 
almost entirely abandoned. When bees 
are in the proper condition for cellar win- 
tering they are able to stand the confine- 


ment until spring without a cleansing 
flight, with no harmful results. On the 
other hand, if the colonies are not in 


proper eondition for cellar wintering and 
especially if their food is not the best, 
cellar wintering usually brings such poor 
results that even a eleansing flight in 
mid-winter is not sufficient to remedy 
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the condition. In other words, the cellar 
wintering should not be attempted unless 
the colonies are in such condition that 
they will not need a winter flight. 


How Sex of Bees is Determined. 

Question —On page 261 of ‘‘Science and 
Invention’’ for October, 1924, there is a state- 
ment that the sex of bees is determined by the 
size of cells in the comb. That when the queen 
lays in a worker cell, the sperm sac is com- 
pressed and the egg is fertilized, but when 
laying in a drone cell the sperm sac is not 
compressed and the egg is therefore unfertil- 


ized. Are these the present day accepted 
facts? Wm. Bigel. 
Illinois. 


Answer.—That the eggs which produce 
drones are not fertilized while the eggs 
that produced workers are fertilized, is 
a well-established fact, but it has not 
been proven that the eggs which produce 
drones are exactly the same as those 
which produce workers before the latter 
are fertilized. Dzierzon advanced the 
theory that all of the eggs in the queen’s 
ovary are male eggs, and that these eggs 
produce females when fertilized. Others 
contend that from the beginning some 
eggs are destined to be females and oth- 
ers destined to be males, and that the 
eggs destined to be females fail to de- 
velop unless fertilized, while eggs des- 
tined to be males, not requiring fertiliza- 
tion, are eapable of development. It is 
doubtful if the size of the cell has any- 
thing to do with fertilization of the eggs, 
since it is well known that queens often 
lay worker eggs in cells of recently 
drawn foundation that have side walls 
not more than % of an inch deep. In 
such eases there is no compression on 
the queen’s body when laying in these 
shallow cells and if the theory you men 
tion were correct, the eggs laid in these 
shallow cells should produce drones. How- 
ever, worker bees are produced in this 
way. 

Moving Bees in Winter. 

Question.—I have two hives of bees on top 
of my chicken coop. Will it be safe to put 
them on the ground now for winter or will the 
bees drift back and become lost? 

Indiana. F. E. Barrows. 

Answer.—This ean be done now better 
than at any other time. The bees will, 
no doubt, be confined to their hives for 
some time, in your locality, and after 
such a confinement they will be less in 
clined to go back to the old location. You 
can help matters to some extent by lean- 
ing a board in front of each of the hives 
just before they have their next flight, 
so that the bees will notice their changed 
location. During the winter the bees 
lose to a certain extent the memory of 
their location and they are careful to 
remark their location when taking a 
flight after a long period of confinement. 
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Every year thousands of beginners en- 
ter the ranks of beekeepers in this coun- 
try. A few of these have but little in- 
terest in the subject and devote but lit- 
tle attention to the bees, but the vast 
majority are impelled to take up bee- 
keeping by a keen interest in these won- 
derful insects and their work, since it is 
difficult for any one to study the honey- 
bee without having his curiosity and in- 
terest aroused to the highest pitch. The 
enthusiasm of the beginner in beekeep- 
ing is proverbial and is usually spoken 
of as the ‘‘ bee fever.’’ The seasoned vet- 
eran in beekeeping, as a rule, does not 
lose his enthusiasm but manifests it in 
a somewhat different manner. 

The intense interest and enthusiasm 
which is characteristic of the beginner in 
beekeeping, usually brings so much 
pleasure that none of the work connect- 
ed with the bees is drudgery and he feels 
well repaid for the time and money spent 
with the bees whether or not he receives 
financial return. However, the enthusias- 
tie beginner in beekeeping deserves and 
should have a financial profit from the 
bees, as well as all the pleasure he can 
get out of them. Usually both the 
amount of pleasure and the financial 
profit received from beekeeping is in 
direct proportion to the beekeeper’s in- 
terest and enthusiasm in his work. It is 
the purpose of these articles, which will 
run through the season, to and ineluding 
the October issue, to help beginners of 
1925 to gain also financial rewards for 
their efforts inasmuch as the rewards in 
pleasure and in broadening influence 
come as a natural result of any study 
of the wonderful organization and activ- 
ities of the bee colony. 

Reading Matter for Beginners. 

Since there is but little opportunity to 
study the bees themselves at this season, 
the beginner should make use of his 
spare time in reading a portion of the 
great wealth of literature that has been 
published on this subject. Every beginner 
should have at least one good up-to-date 
book on beekeeping, but several such 
books would be better. He should also 
write to the Bureau of Entomology, 
Washington, D. C., asking for all of the 
available publications on beekeeping 
that are for free distribution, as well as 
for a list of those which are no longer 
available for free distribution but which 
may be purchased for 5 or 10 cents each. 
In addition to the government bulletins, 
several of the states have published bul- 
letins on beekeeping which are intended 
to be more specific as applying to bee 


keeping conditions peculiar to the par- 
ticular state. As a rule, these can be 
had by writing to the state agricultural 
college. It is also worth while to visit 
a neighboring beekeeper or a dealer in 
beekeepers’ supplies, to become familiar 
with the construction of the modern bee- 
hive and the terms used in describing its 
parts as well as with the various tools 
and apparatus used in honey production. 
Obtaining a Start in Bees. 

In most cases it is best to wait until 
spring before purchasing bees. At that 
time it will be much easier to judge the 
condition of colonies that are to be pur- 
chased, especially in the north where 
the bees are now snugly clustered for 
winter. However, if bees are offered at 
a publie sale, it sometimes happens that 
they can be purchased in this way at a 
bargain during the winter or as spring 
approaches. If bees are purchased during 
the winter or early in the spring, they 
should be examined before purchasing, 
as some of the colonies may be almost 
worthless, unless they are in the hands of 
a good beekeeper. 

There are two important things to 
look for in selecting colonies of healthy 
bees. They should be heavy -in stores 
and should have a large number of bees. 
If the hive is so arranged that it can he 
tilted back to permit looking in from 
below, it is usually possible to tell how 
large the cluster is. A good colony should 
occupy at least five or six of the spaces 
between the combs during cold weather 
and stronger colonies will occupy more 
space. If the hive can not be examined 
in this way the cover and winter pack- 
ing (if any) can be removed and the 
colony examined from the top. By lift- 
ing or weighing the hive as it stands 
and comparing the weight with an emp- 
ty hive, some idea of the amount of hon- 
ey can be obtained. The hive should 
weigh 30 pounds or more above the 
weight of a similar empty hive contain- 
ing empty combs. 

Colonies of bees can be transported to 
a new location during winter simply by 
closing the entrance with a wire cloth 
screen, then carefully moving the hive 
to its new location and immediately re- 
moving the sereen from the entrance. 

Where Bees Can be Kept. 

Since bees forage over a large range 
having a radius of one and one-half to 
three miles, they can be kept wherever 
there are sufficient nectar bearing plants 
within their range of flight. While most 
bees are kept in the country, they are 
also kept in villages, towns and cities, 
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A short course for beekeepers will be 
given by the Iowa Agricultural College, 
Ames, lowa, during the Farmers’ Home 


Week, February 2 to 7. 
* * 7 


Extensive preparations are being made 
for what is expected to be the greatest 
and best attended beekeepers’ short 
course ever given at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., under the direction of Dr. 
E. F. Phillips and R. B. Willson. This 
short course is to be given during the 
week of January 26 to 31, 1925. 

* . * 


During the past fiscal year 966 sam- 
ples of diseased brood were examined by 
the Bureau of Entomology, Washington, 
D. C. Also 177 samples of adult bees, 
taken from colonies which were abnor- 
mal in some way, were examined in a 
search for the mite which causes the Isle 
of Wight disease. No mites were found 
and apparently this disease has not been 
introduced into the United States. 


+ + * 


R. E. Snodgrass has revised his ‘‘ Anat- 
omy of the Honeybee,’’ which was pub- 
lished by the United States Department 
of Agriculture several years ago. The 
revision is to be published in book form 
outside the Department of Agriculture, 
but no information has been received as 
to the publishers. 

7 7 * 

Dr. H. von Buttel-Reepen, a German 
writer whose writings on beekeeping sub- 
jeets are familiar to our older readers, 
has been appointed director of the Nat- 
ural History and Archaeological Museum 
at Oldenburg, Germany. 


* * 7 

The Wyoming Beekeepers’ Association 
has adopted a new plan for membership 
fees, the amount paid by members de- 
pending upon the number of colonies 
which they own. The members are di- 
vided into five classes, the membership 
fee for this fiscal year ranging from $1.00 
for those having from one to 25 colonies, 
up to $15.00 for those having 500 colonies 
and upwards. 

- . . 

The annual reunion of the Ohio bee- 
keepers will be held at the Ohio State 
University February 5 and 6, under the 
direction of the Ohio Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation. The meeting will follow the 
plan of the International Congress re- 
cently held at Quebee in devtoing each 
session to a special subject. The subjects 
to be considered are: organization, pro- 
duction, marketing and disease. Among 


the speakers will be Jas. I. Hambleton, 
Apiculturist, Washington, D. C.; B. F. 
Kindig of Michigan; C. P. Dadant, editor 
of The American Bee Journal, Hamilton, 
lll.; E. R. Root, Dr. J. C. Hutzelman, 
Fred Leininger, F. E. Schriver, C. A. 
Reese and F. B. Moore of Ohio. Miss 
Adele Koch, of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, will talk on the value of 
honey as a food. 
* * * 

An association of southern bee and 
queen breeders has recently been formed 
for the purpose of better protecting the 
breeders as well as the northern buyers 
of bees and queens. The name of the new 
association is ‘‘Southern Bee and Queen 
Association.’’ D. W. Howell of Shellman, 
Ga., is president, and H. C. Short, Fitz- 
patrick, Aia., is secretary-treasurer of 
this association. 

. 7 * 

MeCall’s Magazine announces a new 
novel by Gene Stratton-Porter entitled 
‘*The Keeper of the Bees,’’ to be pub- 
lished serially in that magazine during 
the coming months. It will be interest- 
ing to see how this versatile writer has 
handled this subject. Shortly atfer the 
announcement of this new story came the 
news of the untimely death of this popu- 
lar writer through an automobile acci 
dent in the city of Los Angeles, Calif. 

7 7 7 

The Kansas State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at 
Topeka, Kansas, February 10 and 11. 
The secretary of this association is Geo. 
Pratt, R. F. D. 2, Topeka, Kans. 

7 * * 

Chas. O. Handel, Savannah, IIL, is 
working up a mail order trade for fine 
chocolate candy made with honey, no 
other flavoring or sweetening being used. 
He is doing this in an effort to help in- 
crease the sale of honey. 

- + o 


A short course for beekeepers will be 
given at the North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, January 20, 21 and 22, 
immediately following the poultry short 
eourse. The fact that the college has 
linked together the courses on poultry 
and beekeeping should be attractive to 
all who have combined or who want to 
combine these two industries in a com- 
mercial way. Speakers of national repu- 
tation will be on both programs. E. L. 
Sechrist of the bee culture laboratory of 
the Bureau of Entomology, Washington, 
D. C., is listed as one of the speakers on 
the beekeeping course. 
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tember, before 
the roof was 
even on the 
factory, the 








mand, about Blessed is he that considereth the poor; the money at the 
$7500. Nearly Lord will deliver him in time of trouble.— bank was all 
all my life I Psalm 41:1. gone, and what 


had been pret- 

ty badly in debt, for just about as soon 
as | saw any prospect ahead for taking 
things a little easier, I almost invariably 
got hold of some new speculation, and so 
it went. The sum mentioned was to 
build the factory and pay for the ground 
on which it should stand. 

To save expense and to enable every 
one to have goods with the least possible 
delay, I wanted the factory as near the 
railroad as possible. After looking at 
all the available land in the vicinity, 
some one suggested that the county fair- 
grounds would answer nicely if they 
could be purchased. The grounds sloped 
gently to the south and east. There 
were pretty patches of woodland, a 
stream of water, and above all, one cor 
ner of the property came right close to 
the railroad station, nearer than any 
other piece of land that could be pur- 
chased. 

I made a good cash offer for the 
grounds, but as they belonged to the 
people of the county, a day had to be 
fixed some time ahead for the considera- 
tion of the subject. As the time for the 
decision came nearer, there was much 
talk in regard to the matter and many 
were yuite vehement in declaring that I 
should not have the fairgrounds. The 
day finally came and with it the decision 
that the sale would not be made. An- 
other meeting was held, later, however, 
and it was decided that I could have the 
property at my first offer. If the prayer 
for this had no effect on the people it 
certainly had on myself, for I felt it to 
be so sacred a matter that I left it all in 
God's hands and took no part in the talk 
myself, being perfectly willing to trust 
that what was right and best would final 
ly result. 

Raising Funds for the New Factory. 

The 17% aeres of land with its build 
ings cost me $3500, so I had $4000 left 
with which to build the factory. Trade 
was always dull in the fall, and I knew 
from past experiences that I should run 
short, for with the new printing press, 


was still worse, 
although I had had thousands there a 
few months before without getting a 
cent of interest, I found I could get no 
further credit without paying 10 per 
cent interest. Still further, I would have 
to have two good signers to back me, 
signers who were owners of real broad 
acres. 

For years I had prided myself on the 
fact that I had never asked any one to 
sign with me, and therefore I excused 
myself for not signing with any one else, 
and I presume I had got to feeling a 
sort of pride in my name which was un 
encumbered with any responsibility for 
other people’s debts. I became a little 
important and declared I would not ask 
any one to sign with me, but Saturday 
night came and the men came for their 
pay as usual, never dreaming that the 
money would not be forthcoming as it 
always had been. A few looked disap- 
pointed and when I learned of one who 
went without the necessaries of life be- 
cause I had not been as prompt as they 
had expected, my heart smote me. Per- 
haps this man had just such a soft blue- 
eyed baby at home as I had, and it might 
be I had been the means of depriving 
this little one of comfort because the 
father could not have his earnings on 
Saturday night. 

As I went home in the darkness of the 
night, 1 bowed my head to the ground 
under the apple trees where I had gone 
many times before and of Him who never 
refuses to go our security when we are 
in the right, I asked to be shown wherein 
| had erred and what I should do. As a 
natural consequence of having been re 
fused money at the bank, I imagined that 
the people there treated me with a sort 
of lofty indifference, and my first im 
pulse was to declare that I would have 
nothing more to do with them, and that 
[ would deposit my money elsewhere. 
After kneeling in the grass, however, I 
felt that I should root out all those feel- 
ings and instead of getting mad at the 
eashier, I should go and state plainly to 
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him my exact circumstances and ask his 
advice. This put both him and myself in 
quite a different light, and I found he 
was the same good friend he always had 
been. The truth of it was he had never 
been the least unfriendly. Do you know 
what a hard thing it is for a banker to 
refuse to trust an intimate friend and 
acquaintance? But, if the cashier of a 
bank could not do this, he would be to- 
tally unfit for his position, and would 
most eertainly lose it. 

‘*Tf you object to asking any one to 
sign with you,’’ said he, ‘‘give your 
signers a mortgage and thus secure them 
from running any risk.’’ 

What a sensible piece of advice, and 
vet it had not occurred to me before. 
Furthermore, he agreed to lay my case 
before the bank directors and see if an 
arrangement could not be made whereby 
I might have credit for all money taken 
in and be charged interest for only what 
I used and no more. 

The arrangement was made and all that 
was necessary was to get two names of 
considerable land holders. A relative by 
marriage said his father would sign with 
me willingly, but that his mother must 
not be told of it. To my way of think- 
ing, a man and wife are one and I made 
my request to both. The old gentleman 
seemed quite willing to accommodate me, 
but his wife whom I knew well, strongly 
objected. What a wicked thing it would 
have been to have secured her husband’s 
name to any paper without her knowl- 
edge and to have worried her in her old 
age, even if she had been extreme in her 
ideas. God forbid that I should ever get 
out of trouble in that way! 

I stated the matter to a member of our 
church who owned considerable property 
and although he did not refuse I saw 
plainly that he preferred not to accom- 
modate me. He very kindly told me that 
people were talking about the probability 
that I would get ‘‘swamped’’ in trying 
to do things on so large a scale, because 
my business was something that few 
eould understand and one that even I 
myself could hardly name. 


I told him that I could have built a 
wooden building and had it all paid for, 
or I could have built smaller at the risk 
of having to build again in a year or 
two, or I could have purchased a smaller 
engine and printing press, but all these 
apologies would have been short-sighted 
in the end. Or T said, I might stop work 
on the building and let it stand without 
a roof until I could earn some more mon- 
ey myself. 

‘No, no, you must not do that. I will 
get you the money to pay your men to- 
night and we will fix it before another 
week so you can get along.’’ 
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Do you know how much good such a 
friend does? My wife and I knelt to- 
gether in our own room that night and 
asked God to tell us what to do to avoid 
trespassing on the good nature of any 
one, or making any one responsible for 
our own affairs. As it had been intimated 
that trouble might ensue if I should die 
suddenly, she suggested that I have my 
life insured for the benefit of my estate. 
This was done and a mortgage given, the 
signers being my father and a friend who 
had for many years been the superintend- 
ent of our Sunday school. 

Paying for the Brick on the New 

Building. 

One Sunday late in 1878, the last hymn 
sung it church was ‘‘Jesus, I my cross 
have taken, All to leave and follow 
thee. These lines kept ringing in my 
ears and the words followed me all 
through the week. My money matters 
were not all quite adjusted and one con- 
siderable bill had been presented that 
[I was not able to meet. On Thurs- 
day the man who had furnished the brick 
for the new building said he had a bal- 
ance due him, and he must have it, and 
that was all there was to it. I asked the 
bookkeeper how much there was due him. 

‘*Three hundred and twenty-three dol- 
lars and thirteen cents.’’ 

‘*Mr. S., at just what day or hour must 
you have this?’’ 

‘‘T must have it on the 20th without 
fail.’’ 

‘*All right, you shall have it.’’ 

After he had gone the bookkeeper said: 

‘“We will not pay the hands then to- 
day?’’ 

‘*Yes, pay them all.’’ 

‘*But how will you meet all these de 
mands if you do?’’ 

Before I went to bed that night I told 
my wife all about it. I confess I began 
to suspect that some of my friends feared 
if they did not crowd me a little and get 
their money pretty soon, perhaps they 
might not get it at all. Suppose they 
should all hand in their bills as did the 
brick man and say they must have the 
money immediately? Said my wife: 

‘‘What would you do if they should?’’ 

‘*Ask God to send the money or tell us 
how to get it as we have before.’’ 

‘*But perhaps you are not doing right. 
[ am not at all sure that God wished you 
to get in debt this way, and I ean not 
think that it is right to keep so many at 
work when you can get along very well 
without them. As far as they are con 
cerned, you are doing them little if any 
good, in spite of all your efforts at mak 
ing them better.’’ 

‘All to leave and follow me,’’ came 
into my mind, and I asked God to give 
me a plain evidence of his approval, by 
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sending the money to pay those bills if 
it was his wish that I should go on as I 
had been doing. 

This was on the 12th day of December. 
The next morning a visitor from quite a 
distance came in, and although I had 
been up and at work long before day- 
light, my work, writing especially, was so 
much behind that I felt almost like re- 
fusing to stop. He was a very pleasant 
man, however, and I wanted to show him 
over the factory. Things were not go- 
ing very well, and when we went into 
one room and found dirt and disorder, it 
tried me exceedingly. 

As we walked along I tried to talk 
cheerfully, but it was only assumed. 
Finally, I said, ‘‘My friend, I am cross 
today. I was going to take considerable 
pride in showing you around, but I have 
been very much humbled.’’ 

We started to go over to the apiary. 
Said my visitor, ‘‘Mr. Root, I wish to 
take a little liberty, and I may ask you 
some questions you may not care to an- 
swer.’’ 

I told him I had no secrets in the 
world, and that he could ask me any- 
thing he liked. 

‘*How much are you in debt?’’ 

I told him as nearly as I could without 
going to the books. 

‘‘How much interest do you pay? Are 
there others connected with you in any 
way that would be involved if you had 
bad luck?’’ 

‘‘Only two people have undersigned 
me, and they are secured by mortgages as 
well as by an insurance on my life. I 
could get the money lower, but I should 
have to get signers and I do not wish to 
have my business in any such shape that 
a bad move on my part might involve 
others.’’ 

He approved of this, and finally said, 
‘Have you any bills coming due very 
soon that may trouble you to meet?’’ 

I could not help looking at him in sur- 
prise at this, and he apologized, saying 
perhaps he was going too far. I assured 
him he was not and then continued. 

‘*No,’’ said I, ‘‘I have some bills to 
meet that trouble me some, especially the 
balance I owe the man who made the 
brick for my building.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said he, ‘‘I have a proposi- 
tion to make you and I hope you will be 
frank to say if you do not wish to ac- 
cept it.’’ 

‘¢There,’’ I thought, ‘‘I see through it 
all now. He wants to join in partnership 
with me.’’ You see I did not even then 
have faith enough to see the connection 
between this conversation and the prayer 
of the night before. His next words, 
however, opened my eyes and it all be- 
came plain. 
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‘‘Tf it will be of service to you, I will 
send you $500 and you may keep it a 
year at 7 per cent. I will require no se- 
curity, only your note of hand.’’ 

‘*But why do you, an utter stranger, 
trust me thus? How do you know I will 
not make a foolish use of the money 
and get us all into trouble?’’ 

‘*Well, I think you are trying to do 
good and I want to help. I have been 
reading your ‘Home Papers’ for a few 
months and I got to thinking about it 
and wondering whether you might not 
be in need of a friend just about now. 
The more I thought of it, the more I 
thought I would like to come and see if 
a little money would not do you good 
rather than harm. I have seen you and 
am satified.’’ 

I thought of the strange intertwining 
of events, of the lines of that hymn, of 
my frankness in telling him how an- 
noyed I was about the disorder in the 
wax room. I thought, too, of what the 
Bible says of entertaining angels un- 
aware, and how uncourteously I had 
treated visitors many times. I saw clear- 
ly that God was in it all, and I almost 
felt frightened as I realized how near 
He had been to me. Unless I lived a 
purer and better life, I felt almost afraid 
to take that money so manifestly from 
God’s own hand. I told my friend that 
God had sent him to me in answer to 
prayer. He did not dispute it, although 
he made no profession of religion. 

I told of this circumstance at our 
prayer meeting and on several other occa- 
sions. A great many inquired if the 
money had come, and when I told them 
it had not, most of them replied that they 
would like to see it before they were con- 
vineed. Some thought it some new con- 
fidence game, and that I would be the 
loser in some way. Finally, I told some 
of them I would bring the check over and 
show it to them before the day I had 
agreed to pay the man for the brick. I 
stopped at my mother’s and told her. 
She, of course, had a faith like mine, but 
father said something would happen to 
prevent its reaching me in time. He 
thought the man might be taken sick, or 
the mails stopped by deep snows. 

The cashier of the bank said it was a 
wonderfully strange thing, and asked if 
the man had not some selfish purpose in 
view. He asked if he did not carry away 
something, and said he had seen him with 
a package under his arm. I told him that 
the man had taken some goods, but had 
paid for them all. 

By Thursday noon a letter came from 
a bank at least 1000 miles away contain- 
ing a check for $500 in gold. In a letter 
received from my kind friend a day or 
two before, he said, ‘‘I hope you may 

(Continued on page 52.) 
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| Classified Advertisements 
Notices will be inserted in these classified 
columns for 7c per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi- 
fied columns, or we will not be responsible 
for errors. For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 


should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy, 





if credit has not been established previously. 


REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING. 

(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regu- 
lar lines who are here listed when their ad- 
vertisements are discontinued when they are 
in good standing.) 


The Beekeepers’ Review, J. F. Coyle, Nel- 
son Dewey, Lewis O. Klaty, Noel J. Loucks, 
J. F. Moore, W. M. Peacock, J. Herman Pohl, 
Elmer Porter, Rule Bros., J. W. Sherman, S. 
Van Auken, Edw. A. Winkler. D. lL. Wood- 
ward, George W. York, J. E. Wing. 





HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—Clover honey in 60-lb. 
None finer. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 








cans. 


DELICIOUS Nevada honey. ©. E. Andrews, 
Fallon, Nevada. 





NEW crop clover honey in new 60-Ib. tin 
cans. D. R. Townsend, Northstar, Mich. 


~ FOR SALE—White clover honey in_60-Ib. 

cans, 1l%ec. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 
‘FOR SALE—Comb honey at reduced prices. 

State your wants. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 








"WHITE clover honey in 10-Ib. pails, 6 to 
case, per case, $9.00. W. L. Ritter, Genoa, Ill. 
“FOR SALE—Choice Michigan clover honey 
in new 60-lb. cans. Ww. S. Wiggins, Muir, Mich. 

HONEY for sale, any kind, any quantity. 
The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City. 


~ GLOVER honey in new 60-Ib. cans. Sample, 
20c. One ton baking honey. W. B. Crane, Mc- 
Comb, Ohio. 


FANCY comb, $5.25; 
riers of six 
Penfield, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Finest white clover honey in 
€0-lb. cans. Write for prices. A. S. Tedman, 
Weston, Mich. 


CLOVER HONEY—12 5-lb. pails, $10.00; 
2 60-lb. cans, $15.00, f. o. b. Hamler. Appel- 
doorn, Hamler, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo- 
ver honey. Prices on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 
Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. 











choice, 


$4.75; car- 
24-section cases. 


Frank Coyle, 











white, in 60-lb. cans. Prices on request. Irvin 
R. VanDevier, Medina, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—First quality basswood honey, 
12%c per lb. in ton lots. Thos. Atkinson, 
R. F. D. No. 5, Omaha, Neb. 


CLOVER honey for sale in 60-lb. tins. Some 
5 and 10 Ib. pails. Sample 15c. Chas. E. 
Schneider, Irvington, Nebr. 








CHOICE SWEET CLOVER HONEY for sale 
at very attractive prices. State quantity de- 
sired and we will quote you f. o. b. Council 
Bluffs or Kansas City. A. I. Root Company of 
Iowa, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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FOR SALE—White clover comb and extract- 





ed honey. Prices on request. Roy Littlefield, 
Exira, Iowa. 
FINE quality clover honey blended with 


basswood in 60-lb. cans. Sample and prices on 
request. Leland Farnsworth, Davison, Mich. 


~ FOR SALE—No. 1 white clover a in 
€0-lb. cans. Sample, 20c. G. A. Gust, au 
kauna, R. F. D. No. 1, Wis. 


COMB and extracted honey wanted. In the 
tarket at all times. Vermont Products Cor- 
poration, Brattleboro, Vermont. 

FOR SALE—Amber and buckwheat honey 
in 5-lb. pails and 60-lb. cans. C. J. Baldridge, 
Homestead Farms, Kendaia, N A 


FOR SALE—Very fine quality of clover and 
buckwheat honey, 1924 crop; 5-lb. pails and 
60-Ib. cans. C. N. Ballard, Valois, N. Y. 


~ CLOVER and basswood blended by the bees, 
color and body fine. Prices upon request. State 
amount wanted. W. A. Jenkins, Rock Port, Mo. 


FOR SALE—New crop clover honey, finest 
auality, put up in 60-lb. cans, also 5-lb. pails. 
Write for prices. W. M. Peacock, Mapleton, 
Towa. 














CHOICE white clover honey in 5 and 10 Ib. 
pails and 60-lb. cans. Prices on request. Sam- 
ple 15c. Sundberg Bros., R. F. D. No. 8, Fer- 
gus Falls, Minn. 

FOR SALE—300 pounds buckwheat, gold- 
enrod and some clover honey mixed. Excellent 
for blending. 10c per Ib. f. o. b. Kenneth Gal- 
lant, Cato, N. Y. 


HONEY in crates of 54 5-lb. pails. Per pail, 
clover, 75c; buckwheat, 70c. Sample pail de- 
livered 4th zone, $1.00. Two tons comb honey. 
J. L. Faulk, Byron, Mich. 


FOR SALE—wWhite honey in 60-lb. cans, 
also West Indian in 50-gallon barrels. Samples 
and prices on request. A. I. Root Co., 16-18 
Jay St., New York City. 


FOR SALE—Northern Michigan clover hon- 
ey in new 60-lb. cans, $14.00 per case (120 
Ibs.) f. o. b. Merritt. 5 cases at lle per Ib. 
J. H. Corwin, Merritt, Mich. 


HONEY for sale in 60-lb. tins. White-clover 
Indian crystallized, 13c per Ib. L. A. West 
indian honey liquid, ase et lb. Hoffman & 
Hauck, Inc., Woodhaven, | - 

FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo- 
ver honey, extracted in 60-lb. cans, and 5 and 
10 lb. pails. Prices given on request. Sample, 
15¢c. F. W. Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 











FIVE-POUND PAILS. Finest New York 
State clover honey, beautiful red lithographed 
pails, Blossom Sweet brand. Write for prices. 
Empire State Honey Marketing Co-operative 
Association, 97 Warren St., New York City. 


FOR SALE—Honey in 60-lb. cans. Sweet 
clover, basswood, white clover and other fla- 
vors. Tell us what you want. Beekeepers who 
need more honey for their trade, and solicitors 
should write us. A. I. Root Co., 2830 W. Huron 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

BLENDED raspberry and milkweed, two of 
the best honeys produced in northern Michi- 
gan. Left with the bees until thoroughly rip- 
ened. Unexcelled for table use. Price in 60-lb. 
cans, 15¢ per Ib. In 10-lb. pails, postpaid, 
$2.50. Sample by mail, 20c, which may be ap- 
plied on purchase of honey. Elmer Hutchinson 
& Son, Lake City, Mich. 
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HONEY AND WAX WANTED. 





WANTED-—A car or less quantity of clover 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. A. W. Smith, Bir- 
mingham, Mich. 
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WANTED—wWhite clover extracted honey in 
€0-lb. cans. Wm. C. Brown, 809 Maple St., 
Battle Creek, Mich 

WANTED—wWhite clover honey in 60-Ib. 
evns. Mail sample and quote price. Roscoe F 
Wixson, Dundee, N. Y 


WANTED—Comb and 
ton lots or more 
Cc. J. Morrison 


Bend, Ind. 
WANTED to buy 


extracted honey in 
Send sample and quote price. 
1235 Lincoln Way West, South 


amber and dark honey in 


60-lb. tins. Name price and if interested will 
ask for sample. A. G. Woodman Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich 

WANTED Iloney in half ton lots. Bass 
wood and buckwheat we handle most Send 
sumple and price. J. K. Wolosevich, 913 W 


Cullerton St., Chicago, Ill 


OLD COMBS 
for rendering by 
cash for wax 
work it into 
Co., Falconer, 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade price. charging hut 5s a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


OLD COMBS WANTED—Our steam wax 
presses will get every ounce of beeswax out 
of old combs, cappings or slumgum. Send for 
our terms and our 1925 catalog. We will buy 
your share of the wax for cash or will work 
it into foundation for you. Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Tl 


| " 


FOR SALE. 


cappings or slumgum wanted 

steam press process. We pay 

rendered, trade for supplies or 

foundation. W. T. Falconer Mfg. 
Y 





FOR SALE 
$22.50. Ten 
Eden, Ala 


Two-frame 
hives comb 


reversible extractor, 
Sherwood Fannin, 


SOUTHWESTERN distributor for Robi: 
son’s comb foundation. Holloway Bros Mari 
etta, Okla. 

CONNECTICUT and Rhode Island headquar- 
ters for Root's heekeepers’ supplies. A. W. 
Yates, Hartford, Conn. 

MAKE queen introduction SURE ONE 
SAFIN cace by mail, 25c¢: five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn 

EIGHT-FRAME 7-wire and wood excluders, 


practically 
ver Apiaries, 


new. 40c¢ each. No disease 
Mayhew, Miss. 
GLADIOLUS to beautify the 
grow over 100 varieties 
list for 1925 
bula, Ohio 


HIVE 


The Sto 


home We 
Better send to us for 
planting. FE. N. Tilton, Ashta 


BODIFS—New cypress dovetailed 
bodies, nails and rabbets. ten-frame, five for 
$3.75; 100 for $65.00. The Stover Apiaries, 
Mayhew. Miss. 

FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb 
two cans to case boxed, at 60¢ per case, 
hb. Cincinnati. Terms cash. C. H. W 
Co., Cincinnati Ohio 


cans 
f. o 
Weber & 





ADAPTABLE BEEHTIVES 
walled, are sound in principle and are prae 
tical. For free information address Geo. P 
Wood Peekskill, N. ¥ 


single or double 


BARGAIN in 


frames White pine frames, 
#5 00 per 190: 


$45.00 per 1000. Send 10¢ for 


sample. New &-fr. Danz. shallow extracting su- 
pers, 20¢ each. The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, 
Migs 


HONEY-NUT CHOCOLATES. A new and de- 
licious confection made of pure honey, nuts, 
fruits, ete.. $1.00 Ib.: 50¢, % Th. postpaid 
Wholesale vrices on application. J. D. Kroha, 
87 North St.. Danbury, Conn 
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SELLING 10-frame hives, complete, one 

story, new and used, $1.75 to $2.75. No dis 

ease. Hickory Shade Apiary, Otterville, Mo. 
ROBINSON'S comb foundation will please 


the bees 
keeper 
Robinson, 


and the price 
Wax worked at 
Mayville, N. Y 


will please the bee- 
lowest price. E. 8. 


BEES AND QUEENS. 


WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran- 
teed free from disease or, if not so guaranteed, 
the exact condition of the bees and the condi- 
tions of sale must be clearly stated in the ad 
vertisement; or, it will be satisfactory if the 





MC Co soveseesecnanneneneens 


advertiser will agree to furnish a certificate 
of health from some authorized bee inspector 
at time 


of sale. 


HARDY Italian queens, $1.00 each. W. G. 


Lauver, Middletown, Pa. 
ITALIAN queens, $1.00 

Graydon Bros., R. F. D. No. 
FIFTEEN one-story 

Guaranteed no disease 


Miss 


PACKAGE 


each, in season. 
4, Greenville, Ala. 


$4.00 
Sykes, 


each 
West, 


hive bees, 
Glenn 


BEES—Pure Italians. Write for 
J 


prices. Everything guaranteed. J Scott 
Crowville, La 

WE want to quote you prices on the queens 
you may need for the coming season RB. V 
Stearns, Brady, Texas 

BRIGHT Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 12, 
$10.00; 100, $75.00 Write for prices on 
package bees. T. J. Talley, Greenville, R. F. 


D. No. 3, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Bright Italian queens, 
$5.00; 1-lb. package bees with 
2-lb. package with queen, $4.50. 
Greenville, Ala. 


$1.00; 6, 
queen,” $3.00: 
Powell Owen, 


YEARS of experience, good stock and at 
tractive prices make our package bees ad 
queens a good buy. Catalog now ready. R. V. 


Stearns, Brady, Texas 
3-LB. packages with 
progeny of scientificaily 
stock. $405.00 
Girl Apiaries, 


GOLDEN ITALIAN 


Honey Girl queens. 
selected, pedigreed 
per 100. See page 60. Honey 
Hamburg, La 


queens, producing large 
beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Package 
hees, nuclei circular. 1925 ready, free. Dr 
White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 

QUALITY counts. Try 
package bees. Booking 
delivery. Circular free. 


Pinard’s queens and 
orders now for spring 
Yours for better bees 


J. Pinard, Morgan Hill, California. 

TWO FRAME nuclei with queen, ~ $5.00 
Farly shipments from Roxbury. Ohio. Breed 
ers, $10.00. Farly queens, $1.00 each: three 
$2.25. F. M. Russell Co., Roxbury, Ohio 

BOOKING orders for early queens, queenless 
package bees and packae bees with queens 


Write for delivered prices. T 
you name. Jasper Knight, 

TESTED QUEENS each. 
and winter months Delivery 
Queens are mailed from my 


ship on the day 
Hayneville, Ala. 


For the fall 
guaranteed 
yards every month 


$1.00 





of the year. D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga. 
PURE Italian hees, booking orders for 1925 

delivery. Two and three pound packages. three 

banded and light eueens. Write for prices 


Member Southern Queen and Bee 


Association 


J. Allen, Catherine, Ala 

FOR SALE—Three-banded Italian queens 
Untested, 1 to 11. $1.00 each: 12 to 49, 85¢ 
each: 50 to 100, 75e each; tested, $2.00 each 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Ready to 4 June 1 
to June 10. R. B. Grout, Jamaica 


——— ye 
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FOR SALE—Bright leather-colored queens 
Bees none better. Write for prices. Also will 
have some bees by the pound for sale in 1925. 
Get price and place orders early to insure get- 


ting when wanted. M. Bates, Greenville, R. F. 





D. No. 4, Ala. ne ee 

PACKAGE bees and three-band Italian 
queens that please. Our 20 years’ experience 
here in selective breeding of queens and the 


shipping of bees are at your service. No dis- 
ease in this section. For prices and reference, 
write Allenville Apiaries, Allenville, Marengo 
Co. Ala. 

“GOL DEN ITALIAN queens and nuclei for 
1925, the big, bright, hustling kind (the kind 
that gets the honey). Satisfied customers ev- 
erywhere. Queens, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00; 12 
for $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Nuclei with queen, 
$4.50 each; 10 or more, $4.00 each. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 


~ FOR SALE for 1925, 8-frame nuclei, three- 
banded queens and also pound packages; begin 
shipping April 1. Queens, $1.00 each; three- 
frame nuclei, $5.00; 3-lb. package, $5.00 each. 
Walker & Son, Vidalia, Ga. Address your in- 
quiries until further notice to Curd Walker, 
Jellico, Tenn. 25 years’ experience. 


~ CAROLINA QUEENS—It has taken me 
several years to produce a strain of bees on 
which I can give an absolute guarantee of 
perfect satisfaction. They are gentle, prolific 
and excellent producers. A trial order will 
convince you. Write for prices. Carolina Bee 
Co., W. C. Curtis, Manager, Graham, R. F. D. 
No. 1, N. C. 


ONE 2-lb. package bees, 
frame brood, $5.00; 25, $118; 50, $225; 100, 
$425. One 3-Ib. eadhane, $5.50; 25, $135; 50, 
$250; 100, $475. Will furnish good young 
Italian queen with each package. Tested queen, 
50c extra. Established 1909. Have no disease. 
FP. M. Morgan, Hamburg, La. 


~ BRIGHT American Beauty Italian bees and 
queens, booking orders for special two pounds 
of bees on frame emerging brood and honey, 
queen introduced, $4.75. Untested queens, 
after March 15, $1.00. Certificate of health 
and guarantee safe arrival.-Tupelo Apiaries, 
Jd. L. Morgan, Apalachicola, Fla. 


BEES AND QUEENS, three-band Italians. 
We are now booking orders for spring deliv- 
ery. Safe grrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
No disease. Write for price list. order early if 
you want prompt delivery. First come, first 
served. We have satisfied customers in every 
state in the Union. J. M. Cutts & Son, R. F. D. 
No. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 


TOWNSEND buys the entire product of sev- 
eral Gulf State breeders of bees. Here is one 
of his bargains; 4000 two-pound packages of 
combless bees with queens at $290 per 100 
packages. Write E. D. Townsend, Loreauville, 
La., at once if you want to take advantage of 
this bargain. 


BEEKEEPERS 
ing your order NOW for our HAIGH GRADE 
QUEENS. Prices: untested, $1.00 each; 25 or 
more, 85c each; 100, 70¢ each; tested, $2.25 
each: 25 or more, $2.00 each; select tested, 
$2.65 each; 25 or more, $2.25 each. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. E. FE. Salge & Bros., Weslaco, 
Texas. 

TOWNSE ND’S bulletin No. 18 will appear 
m the February number of Gleanings. Besides 
genuine SHAW ‘‘line bred’’ breeding queens 
for May delivery, he is sales agent. for several 
large shippers of package bees, both combless 
and packages shipped on a comb of hatching 
brood, as you choose. If you can uot wait for 
bulletin No. 18 for prices, write him and say 
what your needs are and he will tell you just 
what he has to offer, and when delivery can 
be made. FE. D. Townsend, Loreauville, La, 
‘where the good queens come from.’’ 











. with or ‘without 
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FOR SALE—300 colonies of bees in stand- 
ard 10-frame Root hives, guaranteed free from 
disease. Two supers for extracting honey for 
each colony. Location included have two out- 
yards. Gus Happel, R. F. D. No. 6, Evansville, 
Ind 


HERE is one of Townsend's bargains in 
package bees: 2000 four-pound combless pack- 
ages of bees with queens at $425.00 per 100. 
Bred and shipped from Georgia by one of the 
most extensive shippers. They will not last 
long at this price. Write E. D. Townsend, Lor- 
eauville, La., ‘‘where the good queens come 
from.’ 


PACKAGES 








with QUEENS ALREADY IN- 


TRODUCED. Buy your packages with queens 
introduced and avoid loss. Best pure mated 
Italian queens, guaranteed. State inspected. 


No disease. Let our circular tell you about 
them and explain the advantages of our pack- 





age bees and introduced queens. A. O. Smith, 
Mt. Vernon, R. F. D. No. 12, Indiana. 
ITALIAN bees and queens, ready April 1. 


Three-pound package or three-frame nuclei 
with queen, $3.75. Book orders early to avoid 
with queen, $5.00. Two-pound package or two- 
frame nuclei with queen, $3.75. Book orders 
early to avoid delay. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Get my quantity prices before buying. W. E. 
Buekner, Mt. Vernon, Ga. 


OVERSIZE 2-pound packages (2% pounds 
when caged) of young hustling, disease-free, 
[talian bees, with select untested queen, will 
insure you a rousing colony by the honey flow. 
These bees are bred right, caged right and de- 
livered to you right, or I make them right. 
Order early to get shipment to suit your loca- 
tion. Ten per cent cash with order, balance 
before shipment. One package, $5.25; 12 or 
more, $5.00 each. Express prepaid. P. M. Wil- 
hams, Ft. Deposit, Alabama. 


TWO-FRAME nuclei for early May delivery. 
TOWNSEND will offer 200 two-frame nuclei, 
with one-year-old genuine SHAW ‘‘line bred’’ 
select tested queens, at only $5.00 each. The 
queens alone will be worth the price, say noth- 
ing about bees and brood to build themselves 
into full swarms. The same nuclei, but headed 
by a queen reared by a neighbor, at $4.00 
each. No disease within 100 miles of Loreau- 
ville. Safe delivery. Why buy hybrid bees when 
vou can get thoroughbred three-banded Ital- 
ians at the same price. E. D. Townsend, Lor- 
eauville, La., successor to J. W. K. Shaw & Co. 

ORDRER DIRECT FROM THE SHIPPER. 
We do all our work ourselves trying to elimi- 
nate mistakes being made. We ship only nice 
three-banded Italians with a government 
health certificate. Shipped on comb of honey, 
the natural food for transit. Easy to transfer. 
Each package contains a select untested three- 
banded queen. 10 3-lb. packages, $45.00; 25 











3-Ib. packages, $108.75; 50 38-lb. packages, 
$212.50; 10 4-lb. packages, $52.50; 25 4-Ib. 
packages, $127.50; 50 4-lb. packages, $249.70. 


Will start shipping April 15. 15 per cent down, 
balance at shipping time. Orders booked in ro- 
tation. C. A. Mayeux, Hamburg, La. 





ST. ROMAIN’S QUALITY BEES for sale. 
The pure three-banded Italian bees and queens 
at a very reasonable price. A two-pound pack- 
age with queen, $3.00; three-pound package, 
$1.00; four-pound package, $6.00. Orders are 
booked with 25 per cent down and balance 20 
days before shipment. Deliveries to be made 
between April 15 to July 1, 1925. Some ship- 
ments can he made earlier if weather permits. 
Bees are shipped on a comb of emerging brood 
and enough honey for feed in transit. Bees are 
absolutely free from disease. I furnish health 
certificate with each shipment. I also aran- 
tee safe delivery and satisfaction. ddress 
John St. Romain, Marksville, La. 
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I AM 


now booking orders for package bees 
for 1925 


Three-band Italian stock. State in- 
spected. There has never been disease in this 
section. Will begin shipping April 20. Write 
for circular and prices. N. L. Stapleton, Col- 
quitt, Ga. 
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WANTS AND EXCHANGES. 
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WANTED—Second-hand beekeepers’ _sup- 
plies, 10-frame. L. M. Hubbard, Onsted, Mich. 

WANT bees and equipment for interest in 
good Minnesota unimproved forty or quarter. 
A. M. Wise, Appleton, Minn. 
vvvuuvcdnet {gu udunounauuuansneanengeeeUuuuuosq4444uscgenegeegeeenuvouciqouunngsansenesceeeecenuunouucaueuteneccsegeceeeee AN 

_MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour- 


ral in Britain and the only international bee- 
review in existence. It is read, re-read and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Specimen 
copy free from the publishers. Send us a post- 
ecard today. It is well worth your little tron- 
ble. The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England. 


Western Honey Bee, 428 South Hewitt St., 
Los Angeles, Calif., published by western bee- 
keepers, where commercial honey production is 
farther advanced than in any other section of 
the world. $1.00 per year. Send for sample 
copy. 

HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, an 
ed monthly, full of hunting, 
ing lore, written by the 
introduce it, a 
sent for only 10 


illustrat- 
trapping and fish- 
readers themselves. To 
regular 25 cent copy will be 
cents, to cover mailing. Also 
three good outdoor books, ‘‘The Coon-hound,’’ 
‘*Wilderness Trapper’’ and ‘*Cooning with 
Cooners,’’ $1.00 each postpaid. Hunter-Trader 
Trapper, Dept. 65, Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A 


AUNUUOADUET EAE ETUDE 


_HELP WAN TED. 


eunenentenee venneneaeens Hunneeenannneeneeeneneenny euvennanennsuesnnens “ 


MY extensive bee business needs a GOOD 


man by the year Dexter, Ellensburg 
Wash. 

WANTED—Expert beekeeper Poultry if 
desired. Shares. Equipment and dwelling fur 


nished. Shady Home sentonville, Ark 


WANTED—Two 
keeping experience 
Stevens & Son, 

WANTED 
out-apiaries in 
salary and 
Livingston 

WANTED—Clean Protestant 
young man to work in our 600-colony bee busi 
ness. State age weight, experience and wages 
in first letter. Merritt L. Winn, King Ferry 
N.Y 

WANTED 


young men of some bee 

for season of 1925. N. L 

Venice Center, N. Y 

Man with experience to work 
Ford truck, next season, on 
commission basis. A. W. Bulay 

Texas 


industrious 


Man in my apiaries for the sea 
son of 1925. State age, weight, experience, ex 
pected wages in first letter. Room and board 
furnished. B. B. Coggshall, 187 Cayuga St.., 
Groton. N. Y 


WANT two 
season of 1925, 
work in bees 


young men of good habits for 
beginning March and April to 
Please reply in own handwriting 


with qualifications and wages expected with 
board furnished Fred D Lamkin Poplar 
Ridge, N. Y. 
SITUATION WANTED. 
WAN YTED—-Ex-service man having seven 
years’ experience in production of comb and 


extracted honey, desires position with beekeep- 
er. Steady and dependable. Charles Holecek 
Garner, Iowa, 
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(Continued from page 48.) 
meet your brick man with a smiling face 
next Thursday.’’ 

The brick man came at the appointed 
time, and I judged from the expression 
on his face that he feared he would be 
disappointed. To be sure I could meet 
him with a smiling face and as we walked 
to the bank I told him of how God helped 
those who trusted him. 


POVOUTELTEEL EDT AT ETC TET SOUL 


(Continued from page 5.) 
of the dry fall and the failure of the fall 
honey flow. Colonies generally are strong in 
bees and conditions apparently favorable for 
1925 being a honey year. 
Texas Honey Producers’ 
Antonio, Tex. E. G. 


Assn., 
San LeStourgeon, Mgr 
Special Foreign Quotation. 
The honey market, we are glad to say, 
an advance on our previous quotations, al- 
though there have been scarcely any arrivals 
in this market since our last report; only 31 
barrels during the month. The price for ex 
tracted honey in American’ currency is about 
i2%e per pound. The beeswax market con 
tinues firm and some good sales have been 
made at about the previous rate, 37¢ per Ib 
Liverpool, England. Taylor & Co 


The A. I. Root Company’ s Report. 

Since our last report we have received 1560 
Ibs. of white to water white extracted white 
clover honey at 9%c per pound; 1320 Ibs 
white extracted white clover at 9c per lb., and 
2280 Ibs. extracted buckwheat at 8c per Ib 
All prices f. o. b. cars at nearby shipping 
points where the transportation cost does not 
exceed %c per Ib. We have received no comb 
honey since our last report. 


shows 


SOUR HON NEY DEPT. 


Root and Demuth and a Mel 1 Pritchard: 
Almost every disastur has overtooken 
me this month. My coon dog has broke 
his leg. I never see things heap up con- 
tinuous on a feller as they have on me 
since the fishin all closed and huntin 
season opened. If it haint been one thing 
then its been two or three worse things 
right along. As the prophet Joel said life 
is a warfare and a stranger’s sojourn, 
and he warn’t married either and so 
didn’t know as much about warfare as I 
do I’ll bet. IT am almost overcome com 
plete this month. Excuse me from writin 
further now, and please do remain my 
firm friends all of you for its going to be 
a hard winter for me. OLD DRONE. 
P. S—I aint made up my mind yet 
about Jim Hambleton the new head of 
beekeepin at Washington. The first thing 
I want to know about him is ean he line 
bees? That’s the first thing. Next, 


can 
he fish? Now that we’ve got Doe Phil 
lips out of Washington, I want some 


good practical hardheaded fishin beeman 
down there who knows somethin besides 
bee behavior, so I do. 

P. 8. No. 2—Morrus Dadant aint invit- 
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ed me duck huntin yet, and Ira Bartlett 
aint been pressin me none to come fishin 
next spring on Jordan river, Bartlett’s 
farm, Michigan. If I dont hear from them 
two fellers by Jan. 10 ultimo I’ll place 
em right alongside R. B. WilLson. 
Kind Words from Mr. Martin. 
Minier, Ills., Dee. 14, 1924. 

Editor Gleanings:—That sign of Old 
Drone’s about muskrat’s having light 
furs meaning a light winter’s no good. I 
tried it and know. Im guessing he’ll be 
trying to buy some bees next spring on 
the same terms he bought that last coon 
dog. Anybody reading the last two issues 
of Gleanings won’t be fool enough to sell 
him any. Any one following the trade of 
fishing and coon hunting dont pay their 
honest dets. Besides fishing makes such 
awful liars of those following that trade. 
If he dont go to work and stop his fishin 
and coon huntin why dont you emulate 
my bees: take him by the collar, walk 
him to the front entrance, plant your 
boot on that part of the anatomy where 
it is least likely to do him bodily harm 


and most likely to stimulate a_ little 
physical activity. 
Ask him the difference between a 


marsh rabbit in N. Y. and a mush rat in 
Ohio. C. E. Martin. 
(All I got to say to you Martin is I 
place you alongside R. B. WilLson and 
that you talk so much like what I hear 


at home that it dont count. atall. As to 
the difference atween a marsh rabbit in 
N. Y. and a mush rat in Ohio its the 


same as the difference atween what you 
advise Gleanings editor to do to me and 
just what the former owner of my poor 
coon dog is going to do to me if I ever 
fail to see him first this winter.) O. D. 


| 
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CAS ON LOWT 


Baby chicks shipped parcel post prepaid and guaranteed. 

20 kinds to select from. er early and “pet special 

ee. Big illustrated catalog and poultry guide free. 
fonial Poultry Farms. Box 831, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


You Can CUT COST on 
Labels and Circulars If You 


>» 7 

iene stationery, circulars, labels. Presses 
£12 up. Paper Cutters $3 up. Save money. 
Print for others, big profit. All easy, rules 
sent. Write for cotnion presses, type paper, 
etc. THE PRESS CO., R-81, Meriden, Conn. 









running gear. 











FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 
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DO YOUR GARDEN WORK 
This Easier, Better Way 


Keep the weeds out and the plants growing. 
Thousands of practical gardeners, truck growers 
and florists everywhere use the 


Weeder, Muicher & Cultivator 

BARKER 3 Garden Tools in One 
Push this machine as fast as youcan walk, Eight 
revolving blades work in combination with an 
underground knife. *"Best Weed Killer Ever Used." Gets close 
to plants, Cuts runners, Guards protect leaves. 

MAKES SOIL MULCH — 

F e 0} tion, it chops the clods and crust ce 
dy yet mulch—wonderful to grow 
hardier plants and larger, finer vege- 
tables. A boy can use it and do 
more and better work than ten 
men with hoes. Inexpensive. 
FREE Catalog and particulars, 
photos of the Barker and its 
work, valuable information, let- 
ters from users; sizes, prices 
delivered and Special Factory- 
to-User Offer, Write today for 
free catalog. 

BARKER MFG. CO. 
Box 24 David City, Nebr. 































~ GOLDEN QUEENS AND THREE- 
BANDED BEES FOR 1925 


Untested queens, $1.00 each. Tested, $1.50 
each. 2-lb. package of bees, $3.00; 3-lb. pack- 
age of bees, $4.50; nucleus, $1.50 per frame. 
Additional pound of bees with nucleus, $1.00. 
No disease; safe arrival guaranteed; bees in- 
spected; never had disease. 

J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA. 


SPECIAL OFFER ON 
BEES 1925 


We are booking orders for 2 and 3 
pound packages of bees with one frame 
nuclei FREE with each package. Write 
us for our price list; we have many years 
experience; guarantee safe delivery in 
U. S. and Canada, satisfaction and no 
diseases. Can take care of about 5000 
packages or nuclei. All orders will be 
shipped promptly on date booked to be 
shipped. 

M. VOINCHE, BUNKIE, LA. 


Root Quality Supplies 


East St. Louis, Tl. 
0. G. RAWSON, 3208 Forest Place. 
Send for Catalog. 


Authorized Distributor for St. Louis district. 
BEES AND QUEENS. 





Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 


’ today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 23 Elm Street, Quincy, Mf. 
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New Catalog Ready | die Flower GROWER 
Beekeepers’ Supplies Unique among Monthliies 

et nae ~ j _— aw & , | Luther Burbank Says: 
stock of supplies kept on hand for ‘‘No other so thoroughly practical, 
prompt shipments. Send us your = well-edited and generally interesting. 
inquiries and orders early for quick THE FLOWER GROWER is all that the 
action. name implies AND MORE. It tells all about 





J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO flowers and it tells many other things of in- 


terest to those who aspire to better living con- 
Mentgomery County. High Hill, Mo. | ditions and more beautiful surroundings. It 
teaches balanced activities, a sane perspective 
Practice in Patent Office and Court. | and a better outlook on life. 
atent Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root Co. Departments for the Rose, Dahlia, Iris, Peo- 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON. ny, Gladiolus and other flowers. Queries and 
McLachlan Bldg., Washington. D.C. Answers, Odds and Ends, Musings, Timely 
Suggestions, Our Birds, and many other help 
e e ful and interesting things. An editorial de 
Su erior Italian Bees partment and an EDITORIAL POLICY, which 
p is strangely lacking in most magazines. 

Up to sixty-eight 9x 12-inch pages. Yearly 

and Queens subscription, $2.00. 
Madison Cooper, Editor, 10 Court St , Calcium, W.Y. 


Get our delivered prices; ship on day you 


slenscd in every way er yoer money beck; won | CANDY FOR WINTER FEED 





per cent cash with order. One customer writes When packing your bees be sure and give 
‘*The 50 two-pound packages purchased of you them some of this candy. Just what you need 
in 1923 and 1924 produced an average of over for colonies short of stores. Put up in conveni 


| ent form, easily and quickly placed in hive 
00 pounds per package. | am more than pleas . a 7 a . 4 

a vith , ' ; iy Giv a * q “ ; \ trial will convince you. Send for circular 

ec with your service rive our bee a ria and price. 


and convince yourself Service and quality H H JEPSON 
guaranteed . . 


W. C. SMITH & CO., CALHOUN, ALA. 237 Park St Medford 55, Mass. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


FOR 1925 OUR OLD RELIABLE THREE-BANDED ITALIANS will! be shipped from 
one of the largest and best equipped queen-rearing yards in the SOUTH. Since en 
larging our queen-rexring yards we are prepared to put out double the amount of 
HIGH GRADE queens as heretofore and feel that we are in a better position than ever 
to fill all orders on time. We ship thousands of queens all over the U. S. and Canada 
every year, Our bees have a reputation as honey-gatherers. They have made a hit with 
northern beekeepers for their hardiness and ability to build up strong colonies in early 
spring. Orders booked for one-fourth cash, balance before delivery. Safe arrival guar 
anteed in the U. S. und Canada. No disease. Cireular and price list free. 

Prices for April, May and June: Untested, $1.25; 6, $6.50; 12, $12. Tested, $2.50; 
6, $14; 12, $27. Select Untested, $1.50; 6, $8.00; 12, $15.00. Selected Tested, $3.00 each. 


JOHN G, MILLER, 723 C Street, CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS. 


especially know that EXPERIENCE is a great teacher in 
BEEMEN bees as well as in business. SUCCESS in the PACKAGE 
business is achieved only through an earnest application of 
the knowledge of both, with RESPONSIBILITY in full 
measure added. All of which creates in the customer a feeling of satisfaction and 
security in transacting business that—to the wise—precludes any idea of taking 


chances, especially when PRICES, SERVICE and QUALITY are right. PACKAGE 
BEES and NUCLEI—for early spring delivery. 


A. J. HEARD, Wellston (or Bonaire), Georgia. 


W: are offering a limited number of two-pound packages of first. 





class Italian three-band and leather-colored bees this season and 
urge our customers to book orders early. 


One two-pound package of bees, $2.50. Queen. untested, young, $1.00. 
Loveitt Honey Co. 2 North 9th Ave. Phoenix, Arizona 
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‘ 8B & > * 
| ees ueens etime 
’ 
iN 
iH Untested queens, each, $1.00; 12 ' « 
ape pccbygn Cypress Hives 
: Tested queens, each, $1.25; 12 yp 
i° for $15; 100 for $100. ; 
ite Agpore .* H COMPLETE LINE OF 
: ee en ee er BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
lj ter, $5.00. ’ it 
' 
: sees: 2-pound package, includ fF =. 
i) ing queen, each $3.00. iH 
' ' ' 
. aeks > j 2 i r ve) ‘ N ° 
—aee including queen, i) is You know that eypress outlasts 
ach, P4.UV. : 
fF ; c : : other woods. We know that the 
‘ Oa orders for 25 packages or i} ik workmanship on our hives is as 
| more, a discount of 10 per cent will |} jf : cine Cats on 
' be allowed. Bees and queens ready |} } perfect as any made. Let 8 get to 
‘| last of March. ) : gether. You need our hives—we 
' . ys a 
‘| [ breed only the bright Italians, ' need your business. Write for our 
| \ than which there are none better. : ' catalog now. 
\ H Safe delivery, satisfaction, no dis- |! ; 
ease. Address i. + ee : 
i ache ji i 
' W.H. LAWS ~~} | Gulf Coast Apiari 
’ | oy 
‘| BOX 505. WHARTON, TEXAS. H H Houma, La. 
S 
\ eoooecaceesscese cesecesescesewsscenccceses| \\ aoseaoecsencsceseeeseesscecseecessccs 
rere 
la 
' 
‘ . . . [ 2 
' 
' 
A 
' Some Good Testimonials: 
|" 
‘ 
' ‘ We have cn file letters containing the following: 
' 
| From East St. Louis: ‘* Ordered bees in November, 1923, for April 15, 1924, 
| got them July 8.’’ 
fF From Tunnel City, Wis.: ‘‘Ordered bees for May 10, got them June 17.’’ 
: From Brampton, Ont., Canada: ‘‘We cannot get bees for the early flow, 
y this is going to ruin the package business.’’ 
H From Orilla, Ont.: ‘‘Have fifty packages on order that I did not get last 
. } spring, but expect to get them this spring, but paid for them last spring—this 
: business has not been satisfactory. lL am afraid the: package business is going 
: to suffer.’’ 





The above are extracts from some of the inquiries we have been getting. 
We know not whose fault this is, but we do know it is not satisfactory. What 
we guarantee is safe arrival and promptness of shipping. Our quality is as 
good as any and better than most. 


Our prices are: April 20 to May 1, $5.00; May 1 to May 5, $4.75; May 5 
to May 10, $4.50; after May 10, $4.25. We guarantee date of shipment on all 
orders, otherwise we won’t take them. 


J. G. Puett & Sons, Moultrie, Ga. 


Wawae se saasaaaannaaasansascssassssece 
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Light Three Banded Bees and 
Queens for Spring Delivery 


We are better equipped, have better stock 


TERN and have the bees to draw from. Take advan- 

NEW YORK tage of these low prices now. 10 per cent with 
order, balance at shipping time. 

Note: To give you service and such low 

BEEKEEPERS | prices on our stock, we do not sell less than 

10 packages. All bees are shipped on a 


standard frame honey, natural food for bees 
in transit. 











Ss f P ht ti | 10 2-lb. with selected untested queens.$ 37.50 
ave relg , Save time 25 2-lb. with selected untested queens.. 90.09 
%, 66 | 50 2-lb. with selected untested queens. .175.00 
and get Root 5 Qual | 100 2-Ib. with selected untested queens. .325.00 
c ’” S | 
ity Bee Supplies by 10 3-lb with selected untested queens.$ 45.00 
: <5 3-lb. with selected untested queens..108.75 
ordering of us. A full 50 3-lb. with selected untested queens. .212.50 
line regularly carried. 100 3-lb. with selected untested queens ..400.00 
“ | 10 4-Ib. with selected untested queens.$ 52.50 
24-hour service. Tele- | 25 4-lb. with selected untested queens..127.50 
| 50 4-Ilb. with selected untested queens ..250.00 


phone 313R. 


100 4-lb. with selected untested queens ..475.00 


5-lb. swarm with queen and 2 frames, the 
best buy for the purchaser, $6.50 each pkg. 

All bees go out with Government health cer- 
tificate to insure freedom of bee disease. Safe 


THE SCHENECTADY} «« S Taue o toe duces So 
delivery guarantee. 1 start shi in aroun 
BEE SUPPLY CO. Apeil 15 “pending = weather ee ng We 
242 Union Street, Cc ani ‘al Li oP Aelenl 
Schenectady, N. Y. entral Louisiana Apiaries 


OSCAR MAYEUX, PROP. 
Seaaaassasaea ease saeeaeSSSSSSESEEEaaeeeee! HAMBURG, LA. 
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RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
PRUNING SHEAR 















made that cuts 

from both sides of 
the limb and does not 

bruise the bark. Made in 

all styles and sizes. All 

shears delivered free 
to your 

Write for 





RHODES MFG. CO., 
$28 8. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Italian Golden Carniolan 


1 QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 
S 
SB 
Ms 


All our queens are young and prolific. 


We have for years been shipping tons of bees to all parts of the United States and 
Canada. Now is the time to book orders for next spring. 


Send for our revised price list, and FREE BOOK, entitled ‘‘SUCCESS WITH 
PACKAGE BEES.’’ It is interesting and instructive. 


AULT BEE COMPANY, 513 Houston Bidg., San Antonio, Texas 
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Is your land yielding a satisfactory 
profit? Here’s an amazing new FREE 
book that tells how to make it yield 
$500 to $1200 per acre. Thousands 
are making these profits. Others, who 
have only a very small space are hav- 
ing their own strawberries free and making 
cash profits of $59 to $200 besides. Send us 
your name and address —a postal will do— 
and we’ll send you your copy. This book 
also tells about raspberries, blackberries and 
grapes. Remember it’s FREE. (16) 
R. M. KELLOGG Co. 
Box2616 - Three Rivers, Mich. 











This Year Try Stahelin’s Big Yield 


trawberry 
Splendid ant Plants 


Grow Stahelin’s Straw- o 


berries this year—they will make 
Big Money—up to $1200 per acre; ~ 50 


the new varieties: The EATON, 

DELICIOUS PREMIER,COOPER weet. 

and the MASTODON — world 8 Thom. 
test ever-bearing strawberry; 

re all robust, healthy, well-rooted and up 


: Our prices are 
plants; readily adaptable to your very low for 
soil. ousands of our customers are high quality 


coining bigmoney. STARTTHIS YEAR! stock. Every 


GRAP. Concord variety, at spe- > ant guaran- 


i eed absolutely 
— eee $4 R00 healthy and as 
Plants sand, up described or 


—_= = =~. your money re- 
dend for our BIG FREE Catalog of funded. 
Strawberries, Raspberries,Blackberries, today for 
Asparagus,Roses,O ubbery FREE 

F. C. Stahelin & Son, Props. of Catalog 
BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO.. Box 17 Bridgman. Mich. 








rite 








KITSELMAN FENCE 


Jima) RL. Saved $22.05," sa 
rey 9(+) 144, 14m 1Van I’. Fisher, New Bet 
> lehem, Pa. You, too, can 
ve by buying direct at 
Factory Prices. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free Catalog 
ft Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Gates, Stee! Posts and Barbed Wire. 


BROS., Dept. 21 MUNCIE, IND. 




















A, 64 BREED Most Profitable chick- 
ens, ducks, turkeys and 

eese. Choice, pure bred northern raised. 
owls, eggs and incubators at low prices 
America's great poultry farm. At it 32 yrs. 
Valuab'e 100 page book and catalog free, 
R.F .Neubert Co., Box ss4 Mankato, Minn. 
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\Y You can make a better sprouter than you 
’ buy. This sprouter was made in one even- 
ing by a l4year old boy witha sawand hammer. 
The cost, with heater, was $2.99. Thousands in 
use. All say it is the best and handiest made. 


Make Layers Out of Loafers 














To make hens lay their best, in winter, growing green 
feed, rich in vitamines, must be fed. Sprouted oats 
are best. The Putnam Home Made Sprouter yields the 


best and sweetest sprouts and with the least work. I 
will send, free, plans for making this sprouter with 
description of Little Putnam Stove to heat it. Also 
instructions for use of stove to keep fowls’ drir king 
waterunfrozen. Stove holds three pints of oil. Rurns 
amonth without trimming or filling. Pate..ted burner. 
Nothing like it. Ask your dealer, or sen” me his name 
and $2.50 and get one by return mail, postpaid. Try it. 
If not satisfied, return in 10 days and I'll cheerfully 


refund your money. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


I.PUTNAM _ Route 160-0 


- o<-— 











SUIT TLE 
PUTNAM \ 











Pot-grown rese bushes, on own roots, for every 
oneanywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 
and newand raresorts, the cream 
memee Of the world's productions, 
“ Dingee Roses"’ known as the 
OF dest for 74 years. Safe deliver 
. uaranteed anywhere ir U. 8. 
4 Write for a copy of 
»_ 29 Our ‘‘New Guide to Rose Culture”’ 
for 1926. It's FREE. 
, Illustrates wonderful ‘“‘Dingee Roses” 
in natural colors, It's more than a catalog 
—it's the lifetime experience of the Oldest and 
Leading Rose Growers in America. A practical work on rose 
and flower culture for the amateur. Offers 500 varieties Roses 
and other plants, bulbs and seeds and tells how to grow 
them. Edition Limited. Kstahblished 1850. 70 Greenhouses, 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Boa 114, West Grove, Pa. 








PERSONAL STATIONERY 
200 SHEETS and $ 1 ; O O 


100 ENVELOPES 


Printed with your Name and Address. 


Clear, white bond paper, with envelopes to 
match. Your name and address printed in beau 
tiful rich blue ink, on both paper and enve 
lopes, and sent you postpaid for only $1.00. 
(West of Mississippi river and outside of U. S 
$1.10.) If inconvenient to send the money, we 
will ship C. O. D. Money returned if you are 
not more than satisfied. Order today. Write 
name and address plainly. 

AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY taking orders for 


us. Write us today for our agent's proposition. 


ELITE STATIONERY COMPANY 
8012 Main Street. Smethport, Pa. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BLOSSOM-SWEE 
AND 


BADGER BRAND 
5 and 10 ib. Honey Pails. 


We speciation 4 ne 10 Ib. 
cans. Wiiend raph~ 
ed cans of all descriptions. 


WILKES-BARRE CAN CA. 


ESTABLISHED 1556 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 














for us. We buy 


profits—! argedemand=easll 

Ee a ont a at 
ars ar 

CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO.. $145 Grand Aven Manoee’ Ree. 








Costs Only $4.96, Complete 

In an hour you can make a better brooder than 
you can buy. No tools needed but saw and ham- 
mer. It will do the work of 4 old hens and do it 
better. The materials, including heater, cost $4.96. 


I want you to try my Brooder and will send you plans 
for making it, together with a Putnam Brooder Heater, 
for $4.75; all postpaid. Try the Brooder out and if you 
don't say it's the best Brooder you ever used, return the 
Heater in 30 days and get your money back. Your dealer 
will make you the same offer and guarantee. Ask him, 


but if he does not carry the Brooder Heater, send me $4.75 
and I will mail you a Brooder Heater and plans promptly. 
Illustrated circular free. 


Il, PUTNAM 
Route 160-B Elmira, N.Y. 


4? 75 Post 





Paid 
———_ te days ab Gale] hats ba cclabalels 
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Jumbo 
| Strawberry 
A Big Money Maker 


Forty-two years in the Strawberry busi- 
ness has taught me that the big money 
is made with very early and very late 
varieties. Personally, I prefer the very 
late varieties because they yield more, 
The biggest and best ofthese is the new 
Jumbo. 

Originated right herein OswegoCounty 
where I've watched it from the first. Has 
sold for $1 a quart wholesale on New York 
market. Plants are strong growers; yield- 
ing immense crops of very large berries. 
Those who plant the Jumbo Strawberry 
this Spring will make big profits. My 
plants are true to name, healthy and 
strongly rooted. 

Prices: 10 Plants, $1; 25, $2: 100, $6; 1,000, 
$50. Order direct from this advertisement. 


Write for FREE 
1925 Catalog 


describing early, med- 
ium, late and ever- 
§ bearing Strawberries 
and other Small Fruits. 


L. J. FARMER 
Box 249 Pulaski, N. Y. 

















Introduce this a lam <4 your 
locality. Make $72 a Week. 
Brilliant, white lieht — soft, qh 
Equals safe: y,, brilliancy of elec tricity. 1-10th _ Burne 
the cost. 20 time : brighter than wick lam 
More healthful. —— operate, No emo 
osoot No a. 4 ow riced. Cusranteed: 
t e tarts 
EE Outfit pa yn Fu be apere tins, foo ex- 
perience needed. Profits start first day. Vivian, 
Minn. made $400 in 39 days. pe Fongen do as well. No 
charge for territory. Wri rr Outfit 
AKRON LAMPCO. 2481 yr Bidg. Akron, °. 


“Reo” Closter Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corro- 

= Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 

s, Sidings. allboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 

Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money —get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “‘Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
fe ou and save you all 

tween dealer's 
profits Ask for 

o 183 : 


Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire- Proot Steel Garages. Set FREE 
be any ad -~—F postal a S 

arage showing styles 
THE EDWARDS MFG. Co. amples & 


133-183 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. UW n emit | 
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Bee Supply Bargains 


NO. 2 OR ‘‘B’’ GRADE SECTIONS. 
44%4x44%4xl1%” Beeway, per 1000. ..$8.85 











' 
4%4x4%4x1%” Plain, per 1000..... 7.50 
4 x5 x1%” Plain, per 1000...... 8.35 ' 
F 8. ' 
Hoffman Self spacing Frames, reg., 
POF TOD 2 ncccccscccccccccccceces 5.00 
Shallow extracting frames, 5%”, i 
SE peng ce neg aT 4.00 
8-frame Excelsior covers, 
DOP GPOSS OF BVO... 0... ccecccves 2.80 : 
10-frame Excelsior covers, ' Fo; PD 
me ee ree ee 3.00 ACKERS and | 


8-frame shallow extracting supers, 

with frames K. D., per crate of 5. 3.50 
10-frame shallow extracting supers, 

with frames K. D., 15%” wide, per 

GUNES CE BOO nc cccccsccccccccccs 4.00 
8-frame hives with Excelsior covers 

and frames complete K. D., per 

errr eee 10.00 
Scalloped sect. holders 1%”, per 100, 3.60 
Plain see. holders, 4x5x1%”, per 100, 4.00 

We are overstocked on the above items 
and are offering these prices for a limit- 
ed time only. 

Let us quote you on your supplies for | 
1925. 


A. H. RUSCH & SON COMPANY | 


sunneneentubnamnaned WISCONSIN. 


Start t the Mew Year Right 


MANUFACTURERS 


5 
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' “Rox CaraciTY C 
Seve 3x 


Inquiries souiciT®? 




















by ope ning a 4 per cent Savings Account with this 
strong, conservative bank. Deposits received BY 
MAIL. 


THE SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO."cnic* 
ae. B.SPITZER, ©2765. £E.R.ROOT, vce eres. H.£. AYLARD, «sco 

















You can have cash for your wax and old combs or cappings at the 
market price, or we allow a little more in exchange for supplies. 
Write for our terms and prices. 


“Falcon” 
Supplies-Queens—Foundation 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 


Falconer, New York (near Jamestown) 
“Where the best beehives come from.” 
Ask for catalog. Booklet, “Simplified Beekeeping for Beginners,” free. 
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BE ASSURED s$sAchord Bees and Queens 


OF GETTING YOUR BEES ON TIME, by 
sending us your orders as soon as possible in 
advance 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF DISCOUNTS AS 
FOLLOWS: January, February, 4 


5 per cent; 


per cent; March, 3 per cent Orders not 
booked in advance will be filled in rotation. 
Only 10 per cent deposit required to book and 


reserve shipping date. Balance just, before 


shipment desired 
WE DELIVER BEES IN PERFECT SHAPE 
WHERE DESTINATION IS NOT OVER SIX 


DAYS’ DISTANT. Over 500 packages in our 
new style package went through without loss 
and in the latter part of shipping season last 
year. Some record. Slight improvement will! 
make it even easier to handle at destination 
THE FOLLOWING PRICES TOGETHER 
WITH DISCOUNTS and our reputation for 
fair dealing, should add you to our list of 
satisfied customers. Three-band Italians only 
2-lb. package with untested queen, $4.50; 10 


and up, $4.00 each; 3-lb. package with untest 


ed queen, $5.50; 10 and up, $5.00 each. Nu 
clei in two and three-frame size, same price 
respectively, as packages. No disease guaran 


teed. Health certificate with every shipment 

PINE QUEENS OUR SPECIALTY. Ship 
ments to start about April 15. Pure 3-band 
Italian Untested, $1.10; ten to twenty-five, 
$1.00 each; 25 to 50, 90c each. Larger quanti 
t‘'es quoted on application Select untested, 
$1.25. Tested, $2.00. Breeders, $5.00. Pure 
mating and perfect queens only sent out. Safe 
delivery guaranteed 


JENSEN’S APIARY, CRAWFORD, MISS. 


had 
loss of our 


their order 
we will not 


already sent 
mailing list 


All breeding queens 
by of the South’s best 
servations are recorded very 


one 


NUCLEUS. 3-lb. pe ackage 
to twenty-four, $4.25 each; 
one pound bees, same price 


to nine, $5.40 each; 


twenty-five 


epection with each shipment. 











for 1925 


Shipments start April 20th. Order now to 
secure early shipping dates. Pure three-band- 
ed Italians only. 
2-lb. pkg. with select young laying queen . $4.75 
Five 2-lb. packages 22.50 
Twenty-five 2-lb. packages... 112.50 
8-lb. pkg. with select young laying queen.$5.75 
Five 3-lb. packages..... 27.59 
Twenty-five 3-lb. packages. 137.50 

Express charges collect at destination. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Inspection certificate and 
all necessary papers to carry packages through 
without delay. If packages are wanted by 
parcel post, add 15c and postage to the price 


| of each. We will advise you cost of postage to 


your postoffice. If wanted without the queens, 


| deduct $1.00 from the price of each package. 


“tItIItTre eeesenecccecs rrr rr rrr rrr Baa aawcasaccssccncescnccsnsasaceee 


N ACCOUNT of the loss of our records by fire on September 29th, we shall 
O be pleased to hear from all our customers and especially from those who 
for the coming season. 
issue 
fore we shall list our prices in this and future 


Scientifically Selected “Honey Girl” 
Italian Breeding Queens our specialty 


are selected by 
known research entomologists. 
accurately, 
Scientifically selected pedigreed queens for breeding 
Beautifully marked tested queens, suitable for breeding 
No untested queens for early deliveries except with pkg. or nuelei. 
AN UNTESTED HONEY GIRL QUEEN WITH EACH PACKAGE AND 
combless or with comb, 
or 
as for 3-lb. packages. 
ten to twenty-four, $5.20; 
one hundred for $500.00, Other size packages and nuclei; 
Satisfaction and safe arrival at your station guaranteed. Certificate of in- 


: Honey Girl Apiaries, Hamburg, La. 


FORMERLY COTTONPORT HONEY GIRL APIARIES, COTTONPORT, LA. 


Queens 


Select young laying queens, $1.00 each, any 
number. Tested queens, $1.75 each, any num 
ber 

Terms 20 per cent with order, balance a 
few days before shipment. No bees sent C. O. 
D. Producing and shipping package bees and 
queens has been our sole business for many 
years. We have passed the costly and danger 
ous experimental stage. Your order placed here 
brings highest value for the money invested. 
For complete information send for latest price 
list. 


W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 








of the 
There- 


On account 
a circular in the near future. 


advertisements. 
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breeder 
All readings 


our best 


henee our claim, 


5.00 


one to nine, $4.50 each; ten 
$4.10 each. 2-frame nuclei with 
t-lb. package, 
twenty-five or more, 


more, 
with eomb, one 
$5.05 each; 
priced on demand. 
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HONEY JARS YOUR GUARANTEE ! 
OF 


IS OUR TRADE MARK 
IDEAL 


ON THE BOTTOM 
PROPORTIONS 





OF EACH JAR. 
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HAZEL-ATLAS Honey Jars are tall and slender, made from clear erys 
tal white glass, allowing the sunlight to gently filter through, giving your 
golden honey a beautiful light color. 

HAZEL-ATLAS Honey Jars are perfectly round and smooth, having 
no panels to shadow and darken your honey, and can be easily labeled. 

HAZEL-ATLAS Honey Jars are furnished complete with screw caps 
which ean be applied rapidly by hand, but without effort; tightly, but they 
will not stick. 

DISTRIBUTED BY 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY, WHEELING, W. VA. 


Al Al 
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Everything About 
Rhode Island Reds 


Send for Remarkable FREE BOOK 


“Blue Ribbon Reds” —the latest 
book on the best all purpose breed 
—has 12 drawings illustrating type 
and 14 illustrating color. Full page 
picture of R. I. Redsin natural colors, 
suitable for framing. 
Book tells how to judge—mate f 
shape—obtain fast growth and size—breed 
up heavy egg-laying strain—cul 

feed ry of all ages—tinebreed 
—treat sick fowls— build poultry houses and 
equipment — and covers many other subjects. 
Book given absolutely free with three year sub- 
scription to 

journal 


Rhode Island Red Journal 273.3778) 


devoted exclusively to Rhode Island Reds. Tells how 
to make big money with them—how to buy, sell, get 
greatest pleasure, most p Lah priya &: hing you want 
to know about Rhode Island Reds lished monthly 
S0c yeou wae © $1.00. Send dollar bill today and 
get book FREE. 
RHODE ISLAND RED JOURNAL 
433 Democrat Bidg. Waverty, lowa 


NINGS 
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Profit Per Acre 


}, You Furnish the Land 
I'll Farnish the Plan! 
I'll show you how and PROVE 
you can get big crops and big 
Pree even from land never profitable be- 
‘ore. On one ac ereGeoe e Beaudette, Mich- 
igan, made $1800; Forbes, Vermont, 
G. M.H awley , California, $1500. Sim- 

— At. can be YOURS. 


<, KELLOGG’S 
are Time Profit Club 


5) co-operate with you, showing you how 
to turn your gasdes arden or, back yard intoa 
“Strawberry Mine.” This club iscon- 
ducted by the a 8 greatest strawberry 
expert who has already showed members 
of a similar club how to triple their profits 
from their home gardens. for your copy of 
our big FREE book which tells how you may join 
this big money-making club. This book is FR 
R. M. KELLOGG Co. a9 
Box 2619 Three Rivers, Mich. 


ae / 








BEE CULTURE 
CONDON’S GIANT 
EVERBEARING 
“QUEEN 


January, 1925 


TOMATO 


F THE MARKET."’ Gaal canner Soars -Maker. Large, solid 
fruit; excetle: 
ol 


To sptredees to you our 


Book, tells how, and what to 
lower an ever 









of Ideal Chickens in Beautiful Nat- 
ural Colors, 8 x 11 in., suitable for fram- 
- Given ‘only with "Poultry Tribune— 


"s putt ry 
Chuck full lof money-making ideas, articles, 


y foremost poultry authorities. Pub. 
lh 80 to 120 pages. SPECIAL OFFER: 


55 Bie Trial neues 25 


Poultry Tribune, Dpt. 19 Mount Morris, tL 








American Poultry Journal 


Oldest, Largest and Best 
3 MONTHS FREE 
All ONE, TWO or FIVE year subscriptions re- 
ceived before Dec, Sist will be entered to com 
qyenee with the January issue, and the O 
issues of this year will be mailed 
EE. Order today and get them 


- 
1 Year 75c. @ YEARS $1 5 Years $2.00 
pages per issue, Tells how to feed, hous: 
re high e roduction; how to h teh 
ft. a pF trial ape Re Sy 2 











i It: ccessfully. 26ce. 
nd rear poultry su fully: 3" . 








sevaly, free 

with at ears’ =~ to the 

Bidaciita ROCK MONTHLY 

ww magazine for all Plymouth Rock 
breeders, bndorsed and edited by lead- 
ing breeders of Rocks. Tells you how to 
eo with the breed, where to buy or 
how to make more money with 
Rocke: everything you want to know 
& wealth of 


al 
ear su ° 
oar money back | if you are not more 


eeNo YMOUTH TREE HONTH 


verly, 





An extra early variety 
AS, matures a week be- 


fore the ordinary early 

[a] kinds. Each plant pro- 
P duces a head at about the 
same time. It is very firm 
and stands shipping excel- 
ently. Head is round, medium 
size and with a few small out- 


er leaves. Aprolific producer. Pkt. 25 cts. 











Livingston's newest and finectj 
tomato. Plants are heavy pro- 


ducers of large size fruit of 
perfectly smooth texture, rosy 


pink skin, firm, meaty flesh, 

with a delicious’ mild flavor. 

No cracking or breaking at the 

stems. Especially fine for slicing and salads. 
Pkt. 25 cts. Write for our 1825 Seed Annual-- -beautitully 
d and @ ot ‘s Complete Line 





THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


DBE. Chest S =e Columbus, Ohio 











— ——— 
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WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRIES 


Actual Size 
A new cultivated fruit 

Bic profits for the commercial 
grower and a delightful fruit for 
the amateur. Berries grow over one- 
half inch in diameter. Delicious. 
Practically seedless. All varieties 
carefully selected, tested and named. 
Bushes vigorous and heavily pro- 
ductive. Write for information. 


WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 
Headquarters for Purebred Blueberry Plants 

JOSEPH J. WHITE, Inc. 
Box X Whitesbog, N. J. 


ROSES 


of New Castle 


Are the hardiest, sturdi- 
est, freest blooming rose 
plants in America. Grown 
on their own roots in the 
fertile soil of New Castle. 
We give you the benefit 
of a lifetime experience and the most select 
list in America. Every desirable Rose now cul 
tivated in America is included in our im 
mense stock—and the prices are right. 

Our rose book for 1925 ROSES OF NEW 
CASTLE tells you how to make rose growing a 
success. Published and elaborately printed in 
actual colors. Send for your copy today—a 
postal will do. Address 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 118, New Castle, Ind. 


WICKS 3: 


WRITE TODAY 



















A WORTH WHILE BOOK 

For vegetable growers and all lovers of flowers. Lists 
the old stand-bys; tells of many new varieties. Valu 
able instructions on planting and care. Get the benefit 
of the experience of the oldest catalog seed house and 
largest growers of Asters in America. For 76 years 
the leading authority on vegetable, flower and farm 
seeds, plants, bulbs and fruits 12 greenhouses 
Vick QualitySeeds Growthe BestCropstheE arth Produces 
: This book, the best we have issued, is ab 
solutely free. Send for your copy today be- 
4 fore you forget. A postcard is sufficient. 
a aE JAMES VICK’S SONS, 33 Stone St. 
et Peete Rochester, N. Y. The Flower City 
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A guide to 
better lawns 
and gardens 


‘ 


Here is a handy “reference 
work” that is used by own- 
ers of big country estates 
as well as small suburban 
homes the country over. 
Seventy-one years of experi- 
ence is back of the offerings 
and suggestions in the 


Storrs & Harrison 


Catalog for 1925 


It lists everything you 
may need—beautiful fra- 
grant blooms and hardy 
shrubs for lawn adornment 

vines for garage and 
arbors — prolific seeds for 
the kitchen garden—hand- 
some shade and _ luscious 
fruit trees for that vacant 
sunny corner. The Storrs 
& Harrison catalog is free, 
carefully ar- 
ranged, com- 
plete. It makes 


selection easy. 





Write for your copy 
today. A post-card 
will bring it. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Narserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 
Box 576 Painesville, Ohio 
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Root Quality Queens 


will put new life into your apiary. Note what a commercial honey producer of 
Ontario says about them: ‘‘The fifty queens I received from you are the best I 
ever received from any source.’’—Huber Burke, Lindsay, Ontario, Canada. 


QUEEN PRICES, APRIL 15 TO OCTOBER 15 

Quantity: 1 to 9. 10 to 24. 25 to 49. 50 to 99. 100 or over. 
ee $1.50 ea. $1.35ea. $1.25ea. $1.10ea. $1.00 ea. 
Select Untested.. 2.00ea. 1.80cea. 1.70ea. 1.55ea. 1.45ea. 
RR 250ea. 2.25ea. 2.10ea. 2.00ea. 1.85¢€a. 
Select Tested ... 3.00ea. 2.70ea. 2.55ea. 240ea. 2.25¢ea. 


PACKAGE BEES to establish new apiaries, to replace winter losses or to 
strengthen weak colonies. Write for our new booklet on ‘‘How to Build up an 
Apiary from Package Bees.’’ 
PRICES OF BEES IN 2-LB. COMBLESS PACKAGES BY EXPRESS—— 
April 15 to August 15. 
1 to 9 pkgs. 10 to 24 pkgs. 25 or more. 


2-lb. package of bees...... $5.00 each. $4.50 each. $4.00 each. 


Add price of queens wanted to package price given above. Large quantity lots quoted 
on application. These prices are f. 0. b. shipping point. 

NOTE: Early spring delivery on package bees will be made from some southern point. 
Beginning May 20, package orders can be filled from Medina. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio “Sttion® 
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Troubles 


VERYONE has them, but we are wondering if you buyers and we sellers of bees 
aren't having too many and if we can’t come to a better understanding and elimin- 
ate some of them. We are expecting to stay in this business as long as we live and 
are endeavoring to establish a business along lines that will merit your patronage 

as long as you want BEES, QUEENS AND BEE SUPPLIES. 

The industry of shipping bees is just in its infancy. That there have been mistakes, 
failures and misunderstandings is no more than one might expect. The question now 1s 
what can be done to correct them. Our understanding of your requirements is as follows: 
That you must be safe in sending your cash in advance for what bees and queens you 
require; that these bees must reach you in good condition; that they must have a young 
queen of good breeding, reared under favorable conditions, and that you must have them 
at the proper time. 


To meet these requirements means that we must not only be honest, but that we 
must be worth the amount of money you send us; that we must acquaint ourselves with 
the best methods of shipping bees; and that we must investigate each damaged shipment 
to ascertain the cause of loss, if possible, and that we must have the proper facilities and 
a thorough knowledge of queen rearing. This last requirement is the big one, but we 
have tackled the job and are going to give it the best there is in us. The package busi- 
ness doesn’t last over thirty days, with fifty per cent of the demands coming in during a 
period of ten days. One must have ample colonies and they must have the proper care 
in advance of the shipping season; everything must be kept in the best of condition, so 
that all manipulations can be made as rapidly as possible; queens must be reared and 
laying in sufficient numbers on specified dates to care for all orders; all packages of the 
size that your order requires must be nailed in advance of the time that the bees will need 
the attention of the breeder and a sufficient force of competent men must be obtained for 
a short period of time. 


DON'T TAKE OUR WORD FOR IT, BUT WRITE TO SOMEONE SENDING THEM 


STAMP OR WRITE TO US FOR REFERENCE. If we meet the requirements, give us 
your order 























| THE STOVER APIARIES, MAYHEW, MISS. 
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